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PJOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tnstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
A Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya] Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

, President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERN DALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to subscribers, 

members, and associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
by meDAY AFTERNOON the 5th inst., commencing at 
o’clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Acapgmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


N®Y PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. —The 

LAST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT of the Season, 
Wednesday Evening, June 5th. Mendelesohn’s ITALIAN 
SYMPHONY, Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in E minor, 
Cowen’s Ent’racte Music to MAID OF ORLEANS, and other 
works. Artistes, Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Shapp Young, and 
Mdlle. Marie Roze, of Her Majesty’s Opera. iste, Mdlle. 
Brandes (her second appearance at these Concerts). Conductor, 
Professor Wylde, Mus. Doc. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 28., and 1s. 








ELSH CHORAL UNION, Hanover-square 
Rooms. Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Conductor, Mr. JOHN THOMAS, THIRD CONCERT, 
Monday evening, June 8rd, at eight o’clock. Handel’s “ACIS 
and GALATKA” will be performed, assisted by the Students 
of the Royal Academy of Music (by permission). The Choir 
will sing WELSH MELODIES, accompanied by a BAND of 
HARPS. Vocalists, Misses Edith Wynne, Annie Edmonds, 
Mdme. Rebecca Jewell ; Messrs. W. H. Cummings and Lewis 
Thomas. Harp, Mr. John Thomas (harpist to Her Majesty the 
Queen) ; Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards; Accompanyists, 
Mrs. Henry Davies and Mr. W. Henry Thomas. eserved 
stalls, 6s.; unreserved seats, 3s.; admission 1s. To be 
obtained of Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond- 
street ; at the Hanover-square Rooms; of all Music-sellers; 


‘and of Mr. J. Watcyn Jones, Hon. Sec., 85, St. John-street- 
road, E.C. 


NDER the immediate PATRONAGE of their 
Roya] Highnesses the Prince and Princess of WALES, 

and the Royal Family.—Sir J. BENEDICT begs to announce 
his ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, FLORAL 
HALL, Royal Italian Opera, JUNE 17, to commence at 3, and 
terminate about 6 o'clock. Supported by Mdme. Adelina 
Patti and Mdme. Paulive Lucca; Mdlle. Mathilde Sessi and 
Mdille. Albani; Mdlle. Smeroschi, Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. 
Weldon, and Malle. Brandt; Mdlle. Scalchi, Mdme. Patey, 
Mdme. Sinico, and Mdme. Monbelli; Signori Naudin, 
Bettini, Ciampi, and Nicolini; M. Faure, Signori Bagagiolo, 
Cotogni, and Graziani. Pianoforte, Sir J. Benedict, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Violin, Mdme. Norman Neruda. Harp, Mr. J. Thomas. 
Stalls, 21s.; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; admission 5s. Tickets at 
the principal Libraries and Musicsellers’: Austin’s ticket 
office ; at the box office, Royal Italian Opera; and of Sir J. 
Benedict, 2, Manchester-square, W. Full programme ready 


Saturday, June 1. 

N R. CHARLES GARDNER’S EIGHTH AN- 
NUAL MORNING CONCERT, Saturday, June 8th, 

Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, 3 o’clock. Stalls, 

half-a-guinea, or to admit three, one guinea ; unreserved seats, 

5s. Lamborn Cock and Co,, 63, New Bond-street ; at the 

Reoms; and of Mr. Chas. Gardner, No. 3, Chilworth-street, 


Westbourne-terrace, W. 
N ONDAY, June 10th—Mr. KUHE’S GRAND 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, at St. James’s-hall. 
Mesdames Titiens, Maria Roze and Trebelli-Bettini, Kellogg, 
ColomLo and Marie Marimon, Carlottina and Antonietta Badia, 
Liebhart, Sinclair, Kapp Young and Cora de Wilhorst, Carola, 
Hayes and Conneau, Drasdil, Alice Fairman, and Madame 
Patey; MM. Italo Campanini, Fancelli and Capoul, Agnesi, 
Borelli and Foli, George Perren, Maybrick, Jules Lefort, and 
Mr. Santley. Vio'in, Madame Norman-Neruda ; violoncello. 
M. Paque; pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe. Conductors, MM. Ww. 
Ganz, F. H. Cowen, Randegger, and Sir Julius Benedict. Sofa 
stalls, one guinea; stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 58.; area or 
orchestra, 3s. ; gallery, 2s. To be had of all prineipal music- 
sellers and librarians ; Mr. Austin’s ticket effice, St. James’s- 
hall ; and of Mr. Kuhe, No. 84, Bryanston-street, W. 


N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT at the 
\VL HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, Thursday evening, 
June 13. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Edmonds, and Miss Marion 
Severn ; Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Harp, 
Mr. John Thomas. Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards. The 
WELSH CHORAL UNION (directed by Mr. John Thomas) 
will sing selections from Mr. Brinley Richards’ Choral Works. 
Conductors, Mr. Henry Eyers and Herr Lehmeyer. 

















UNE 13—MR. LEWIS THOMAS will sing 
e THE CAMBRIAN WAR SONG, with Full Chorus, at 
Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT.—“‘A stirring theme 
in B minor, which is marked by very bold progressions. The 
song is one of Mr. Richards’ most vigorous efforts, and might 
have been written under the inspiration of the ‘Men of 
Harlech.’ ”"—Musical World. 


Published by Duxcay Davison & Co,, 244, Regent-street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





LOHENGRIN. 


BY 


RICHARD WAGNER. 





THE SELECT AIR8§5, 


IN TWO BOOKS, 
WITH 


AD LIB. ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR FLUTE, 


VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO, 


BY 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 





SOLOS, 5s. EACH BOOK. 
DUETS, 6s. EACH BOOK. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS, 1s. EACH. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS TECK. 





MR. & MRS. RICHARD BLAGROVE’S 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
MONDAY, JUNE 8rd. 





Important works for Concertina will be introduced. 


Full particulars at Mr. E. Cuipiey's Concertina Warehouse, 
20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


R. JOHN THOMAS (harpist to Her Majest 
the Queen) has the honour to announce that his GRAN 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at 24, Belgrave-square 
(by kind permission of the Marquis of Downshire), on THURS- 
DAY, JUNE the 20th, at 3 o'clock. Further particulars will 
be duly announced.—53, Welbeck-street, W. 


M?. SANTLEY’S PROVINCIAL TOUR.—Mr. 
I A SANTLEY, accompanied by the following distinguished 
artists, will make a Tour of the Provinces during the coming 
Autumn. Vocalists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Enriquez, 
Mr, Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Violin, M. Sainton. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. All communications respecting 
engagements to be addressed to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 











N DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON has the honour 

to announce TWO MORNING CONCERTS, at the 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY, June 5, to commence 
at 3; aud on MONDAY, June 24, these being the only 
concerts at which Mdlle. Christine Nilsson will appear during 
this season. On these occasions Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
will be assisted by the following eminent artistes:—Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Sims Keeves, and Mr. Santley. Piano, Mdile. 
Emma Brandes. Violin, Mdme. Norman Neruda. Flute. M. de 
Vroye. Conductors, Sir J. Benedict, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and 
Randegger. Programmes and tickets at the principal libraries, 
—_ and concert agents’. Prices, 21s, 15s., 10s. 6d., 
5s. and 3s, 


= 


ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to an- 
nounce that her GUITAR RECITAL will take place 
on Wednesday Afternoon, JUNE 19th 
Tickets at her residence, 22a, Dorset-street, Portman-square, 
We 
ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing 


Particulars and 
N M. GOUNOD’S New Song, ‘‘The Shadows of the 
Evening Hours” (Viola Obbligato Mr. Zerbini), at Mr. 
CHARLES GARDNER’S MORNING CONCERT, Hanover- 
square Rooms, June 8th, and at King’s Lynn, June 20th.— 
19, Newman-street, W. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shillinec. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 
Just Published. A 
DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s. 
London and Brighton, Cramer and Co. 
R. A. S. GATTY’S NEW SONG, ‘ The 
Mill Lad’s Love.”—‘ Tells a pretty idyllic story in 
charming fashion. Its music is piquant and fresh—music such 
as cannot fail to please.”—Vide the Graphic. 38.; free by 
post at half-price. 
OME FUTURE DAY. Song by ALFRED 
i SCOTT GATTY. ‘‘ These who are acquainted with his 
‘O fair dove’ will be glad to know that this song ranks 
decidedly next to it in pathos and sweetness of melody.” 3s. ; 
free for 18 stamps. 
NEW COMIC SONG, “A Sequence to the 
Three Little Pics.” Illustrated title. Written and 
sed by A. S. GATTY, 3s. 
cone THREE LITTLE PIGS. New Comic Song. By 
ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. Both humorously illustrated title. 
$s. each, free by post for 18 stamps. 


THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. New 
Voca! Duct for Soprano aud Contralto. Words by the 
Rev. C. KINGSLEY. Music by ALFRED SCOTT GAITY. 
8s. Free b st at half-price. 
"esten? idle publishers, Roprrt Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, and «f all musicsellers. 




















R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the vice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and map, of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 








be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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MONTHLY SALES OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 4 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
P. specially of Music, Books, and Works of Art, hold monthly 
sales at their large Gallery, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., of Music 
and Musical Instruments of every description. The next sale will 
take place on Friday, June 28tb, and will comprise a large collec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Music, including selections from various 
private libraries; also Musical Instruments, Pianofortes (in- 
cluding a modern 7-octave Semi-grand by Collard & Collard), 
Harmoniums, Harps, a costly Orchestrion by Imhof & Mukle, 
a self-acting Euterpeon, Violins and Violoncellos by Cremona 
and other makers, Wind Instruments, &c. Catalogues may be 
had one week prior to the sale. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Mes JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 











N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jouyn Ruopes, Croypon, S. 





OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Mr. E. CUNNING- 

HAM BOOSEY begs to announce that he has removed 
from Argyll-place to No. 2, Little Argyll-street, Regent- 
street, W., where he will continue to carry on his MUSICAL 
AGENCY. 





H. STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


LIST FOR MAY. 


A Liturgical arrangement of Haydn’s 8th Mass. Dr. G. F. 
Flowers. 78. 6d. 

Twelve Popular Litanies. Dr. G. F. Flowers. 2s. 6d. 

Missa Benedicta. Dr. G. F. Flowers. 7s. 6d. 

SONGS. 

** The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 3s. 

“Mabel.” H.Schallehn. 3s, 

* Biddy O’Grath.” Mirana. 8s. 

**Masonic Mischief” (Comic). Gerard Grant. 3s. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

“Tlou-Flou.” Mazurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 

**Coquette.” Polka de salon. <A. Noyer. 4s. 

**Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 4s. 

“Tl Furore.” Galop di bravura. J. F. Simpson. 4s. 

** Une Soirée 4 Naples.” Tarantelle. E. Reyloff. 4s. 

**Loin delle.” Elegie. E. Reyloff. 4s. 

DANCE MUSIC, 

*‘Coralline” Valse. (Illustrated.) Played nightly at the 
Theatre Royal St. James’s, Royal Philharmonic Theatre, and 
other London Theatres. 

Quadrille ‘‘ Les Folies du Carnival.” A. Lindheim. 4s. 
(Hlustrated with portraits of Mdlle. Sara and troupe), danced 
nightly at the Royal Philharmonic Theatre in the opera of 
**Geneviéve de Brabant.” 

NEARLY READY. 

A Series of Easy Duets for Violin and Piano, arranged by 

H. Schallehn, 3s. each. . 





SELECT NEW SONGS. 


SUNG AT THE PRINCIPAL CONCERTS. 





THE BETTER LAND. Ch. Gounod. 4s. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH, Prayer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. Sung by the principal vocalists. 
Editions in C and E flat, for Contralto. 

TIE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal, 4s. The 
newest song by Blumenthal; the poetry by Barry Cornwall. 

[I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. Sung by Mdme. 
Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, and effective in 
the drawing-room or concert-room. 

OH, WILLIE BOY, COME HOME. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 
Sung by Miss Fennell. 

LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. J. G. Callcott. 2s. Part- 
song. Repeated at Mr. Henry Leslie’s Benefit Concert, 
St. James's Hall, May 30th. 


FAVOURITE SONGS, é&c., 
BY PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


BRIGHTEST OF EYES. Sung by Mr. Santley. 4s. 

{ THINK OF THEE. Sung by Madame De Meric Lab- 
lache. 4s. 

LA MARGHERITA. Sung by Signor Gardoni. 4s. Ditto 
English Version, ‘‘ Love’s Oracle.” 4s, : 

LA PENNA. Sung by Signor Gardoni. 4s. Ditto, English 
Version, ‘‘ The Lover's Pen.” 4s. 

NON SA QUELLO CHE PERDE. Canzonette. 4s. Ditto, 
English Version, ‘‘ Love’s Antidote.” 4s, ; 

PEACE. The Poetry by Lady John Manners. 4s. 

THE THREE MORNINGS. Sung by Miss Robertine Hen- 
derson. 4s, 

TIRITOMMA OHE., Scherzo Popolano. Per Soprano e 
Contralto. Cantato da Madame Conneau e Madame De 
Meric Lablache. 4s. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
(OPPOSITE BOND STREET, LONDON). 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ................ 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(OMI Dy Tee BRINN) oe necc.cccccccssccecesccs ties 0 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH, 





The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” .........006 8 0 

Godinette’s Lesson... .......+0000+-GbtO ....cccccccces 8 O 

In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
English words .,.... . 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHICH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tne Worps spy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ;.and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





| Saturday Review. 
‘We regard ‘Ugone’ as a composition of really remarkable 
| Gomes: £& PBs Ge DF. performance, and of genuine promise. It is a retiet to come 
. a 2 across a volume, undertaken by a young votary of imaginative 
By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., literature, which consists of a completely worked-out con- 
Professor of ase | and English Literature in the Queen’s ception, and is not made up of one larger fragment, giving its 
University in Ireland. Pane name to the book, and a good many smaller fragments, called 

Standard. - 


‘other poems.’ A man does well and wisely to attempt a longer 
“ [He] has both power and passion, as well as originality 


' flight, ro to ang aoe to yay gfe if he =— 
seer i by i . 1 
Readers will be attracted by the vigour and boldness of the | jp hie . oeas Pointe geen: iecioa then. ‘Vou ;” 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast | pyt « gone’ deserves all the praise due to an early study, 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice....Real poetic | worked with energy and care, and a great deal of real insight.” 

taste and feeling.” Orchestra 


Westminster Review. ‘« After pale colourless imitations of Tennyson, and the mock 

« Great powers of description.” materialisms which follow in the track of Swinburne, it is 
refreshing to come upon the evidence of original } nod ina 

. Mr. Armstrong may claim that honourable designation 
“ The main subject of the drama is the struggle of the hero’s peer ye eqn a... “= oS ne aed ot 
soul between love and revenge. He loves a fair English girl, fifty pages !....The poet has a quick eye for character, and an 
and this love is leading him to peace; but he has the sense of | aitist’s Co for reproducing it. If his work is over-elaborate, 
great wrongs brooding in his breast, wrongs done to his house | tho elaborations are good ; if his arena is crowded with pev- 
in past time by enemies who still five and flourish ; wrongs | sonages, these personages have each his own life and cha- 
daily suffered by himself from the society which spurn him in | paster...,There are several sub-histories, which march side b 
his fallen fortunes. As the scales are trembling in suspense | jag with the principal story....A perfect picture of por 
there come new and unpardonable injuries to turn the balance | fialian scenery, painted with the hand of a master. But 
against the better cause, and the play, which is of @ very | «tUgone’ was written in Italy, and the passion and music of its 
sombre hue, ends in crime and ace....Marina [is] a pages have a savour of the land.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


Spectator. 


thorough Italian woman....We like Mr. Arrastrong best in 








his descriptions of scenery....But the whole is carefully CO. D ° 
written, in well chogen, with metre that seldom fails in E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 


melody. 1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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IF ROSES HAD NO THORN. 
I. 
If roses had no thorn, love, 
And life had not a tear, 
There might be hope that love would last 
At least for half a year. 
We'd fondly love at evening, 
And gaily part at morn, 
If life had not its tears, love, 
And roses had no thorn. 


It. 
If roses had no thorn, dear, 
And love had not to part, 
We’d wear the chaplet on our brow, 
The troth within our heart. 
But pain is in the treasures 
That heart and brow adorn, 
Since true-love hath its parting, 
And roses have their thorn. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Virginia Blackwood’s company are playing 
their versions of Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “Little Nelly,” at the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, with great success. Miss Blackwood’s 
impersonation of Little Nell and the Marchioness 
haying made a marked impression. 





The Exeter Madrigal Society, which was estab- 
lished in 1859, gave a performance at the Royal 
Public Rooms, Exeter, on Thursday, the 23rd inst. 
The following was the program:— Down in a 
flow’ry vale,” Festa; ‘The shepherd’s song,” 
Mendelssohn; ‘Sister, awake,” Bateson; ‘* Why 
with toil,” Pearsall; ‘‘ Smile not, fair Amarillis,” 
Pizzoni; ‘Oh! fly with me,” Mendelssohn; ‘In 
going to my lonely bed,’’ Edwards; ‘‘ The dawn of 
day,” Reay; ‘Pretty warbler,’ Webbe; ‘ The 
cuckoo,” Macfarren; ‘Let us all sing,” Saville; 
“The curfew bell,’ Macfarren; ‘‘ Now the bright 
morning star,” Greville; ‘‘ The Departure,’ Men- 
delssohn ; ‘‘ Merrily over the sea,” Wallace; ‘ Die 
not, fond man,” Ward; ‘ Jessie,’ Knyvett; ‘* Hence 
dull care and sadness,” Gastoldi; “Gentle as a 
zephyr,” Wass; ‘The ‘Watchman’s song,” 
Pearsall. The National Anthem brought to a con- 
clusion a very enjoyable evening. The execution of 
the music conferred great credit on all concerned. 





Mr. E. H. Brooke, the deservedly popular leading 
actor of the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, took his 
first benefit on Thursday evening, last week. The 
house was crowded in every part. In Lovell’s 
play “ The Wife’s Secret,” Mr. Brooke sustained 
the character of Sir Walter Amyott in a manner 
worthy of his reputation; to the business of the 
stage, he was throughout most attentive; and to all 
the passages which abound in this beautiful play, 
Mr. Brooke gave additional effect by the simple 
eloquence of his delivery, and in the third and 
fourth acts he kept a firm hold of the sympathies 
of the audience. Miss Marie O’Berne as Lady 
Aymyott exhibited a beautiful picture of calm and 
patient suffering. Mr. Wainwright, and Mrs. E. H. 
Brooke (Miss Minnie Davis), also were effective in 
their characters. On Friday last Miss Marie 
O'Berne had a benefit when she appeared as Lady 
Teazle in ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” This promis- 
ing young actress is a great favourite with Mr. 
Saker’s patrons. She was supported by Mr. 
Edward Arnott as Charles Surface, Mr. E. H. 
Brooke as Joseph Surface, and Mr. Hargreaves Sir 
Peter Teazle.——At the Amphitheatre ‘A Legend 
of Notre Dame” is attracting good houses. Miss P. 
Hill as Esmeralda, is gladly weleomed back to this 
theatre by her numerous admirers.——The lovers of 
Offenbach have plenty to satisfy them at the 
Liverpool theatres. ‘La Belle Helene” with Miss 
Julia Matthews and the Gaiety Comic Opera Com- 
pany is the attraction at the Alexandra Theatre, and 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre ‘ Genevieve of 
Brabant” supported by Misses Annie Beauclerc 


for his very sweet and effective rendering of “‘ When 
Summers. ‘'Sizrty-six” is being performed at 
the Theatre Royal——A concert in connection 
with the Grand Fancy Fair at Sefton Park 
was given in the small concert-room, St. 
George’s Hall, on Thursday last week. The prin- 
cipal artists were Mrs. Beesley, pianoforte; Mr. E. 
W. Thomas, violin; Mr. Streather, harp; and Mons. 
H. Levie, violoncello; and the following vocalists, 
Misses Crawford, Brand, and Nicholls, Messrs. 
Edward Lloyd, Emeric, and E. De Olano, all of 
whom gave their services in aid of the New Southern 
Hospital. Mr. Lloyd (who is becoming quite cele- 
brated here) and Miss Mary Crawford, R.A.M., 
kindly came from London expressly for the concert. 
——The féte at Sefton Park was a brilliant success, 
and the town has been crowded all Whit-week with 
thousands of visitors and sight-seers from Man- 
chester and other large towns.——A new organ 
built by Willis of London, at a cost of £1300 for 
Myrtle Street Baptist Chapel, (Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown’s) has been opened with a grand organ 
recital by Mr. W. T. Best, organist of St. George’s 
Hall. The program was very choice, and the large 
chapel was crowded. There have also been new 
organs opened at the Norwood Independent Chapel 
and Cranmer Wesleyan Chapel. An _ attractive 
selection of sacred vocal and instrumental music 
from the great masters was given at each place 
of worship. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday night the 
performances were for the benefit of the School for 
Nurses in connection with the General Hospital, and 
from the fact that they were to be under the patron- 
age and presence of Lieut.-Gen. Warre, C.B., and 
that the officers of the garrison (78th Highlanders) 
had consented to appear on the stage in character, a 
well-filled house was brought together. The enter- 
tainment commenced by the band of the Regiment 
performing several selections. When the curtain 
rose for the piece of the evening, John Maddison 
Morton’s sparkling comedy, ‘‘ Woodcock’s Little 
Game,” the audience became unusually demonstra- 
tive. The play was sustained by the following 
cast :—Mr. Marmaduke Woodcock, Captain Colin 
Mackenzie; Mr. Christopher Larkins, Captain W. C. 
Smyth; Mr. Swansdown, Lieutenant H. T. Knight ; 
David, Lieutenant E. M. Alexander; Mr. Sparetoes, 
Lieutenant C. W. Carfrae; Mr. Lightfoot, Lieut. 
P. 8. Harvey; Mr. Shufferig, Lieutenant W. F. 
Maitland-Kirwan; Mrs. Colonel Carver, Mrs. Clara 
Tellett; Mrs. Larkins, Mrs. J. F. Warden; Mrs. 
Woodcock, Miss Sophia Chaplin; and the Maid, 
Miss Kate Lawler. The burden of the piece was 
sustained faultlessly by Captain Mackenzie, who 
maintained the ludicrous gravity with which the 
character is invested with admirable taste, finish, 
and self-possession. He was well suppported, 
particularly by Mrs. Warden and the other members 
of the stock company. At the close, the whole were 
called before the curtain, and received an enthusi- 
astic ovation. Mr. Warden, too, in obedience to a 
call appeared before the footlights, and said that 
he would be able to place in the hands of the 
treasurer of the institution a sum exceeding 
£60. The band, conducted by Mr. M’Eleney, 
haying performed some other selections, the comic 
drama of “ Poor Pillicoddy,’’ in which the stock 
company appeared exclusively, brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. On Tuesday evening the 
Rose Hersee Opera Company appeared, selecting 
for their opening piece ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl” of 
Michael William Balfe. The début of Miss Rose 
Hersee was successful in the highest degree, her 
acting and singing being alike worthy of commenda- 
tion. She was, of course, encored vociferously in 
“T dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls;” and a 
similar compliment was as warmly paid her in ‘‘ The 
minstrel boy,” which was introduced into the open- 
ing of the last act. Mr. Durand and Mr. Parkinson 
were both accorded the enthusiastic welcomes to 
which old favourites are entitled; and both gentle- 
men proved during the progress of the opera that 
their voices remain unimpaired, despite the services 
they have each seen in their day. In ‘“‘ The heart 





and Julia Hillerton, Messrs. Ri Temple and 0. 





bowed down,” Mr, Durand received an encore; and 








other lips,” a similar compliment was paid Mr. 
Parkinson, who also gaye ‘‘ When the fair land of 
Poland” with telling dash and spirit. The Gipsy 
Queen of Miss Allesandri, and the Devilshoof by 
Mr. Arthur, were both very good indeed. At the 
end of both the second and third acts the leading 
performers were.called before the curtain. The 
chorus was poor; but the band, which was under 
the direction of Mr. J. W. Pew, R.A.M., was in very 
good trim. On Wednesday, “Il Trovatore’’ was 
played. 








OPERA, 


The announcement of Malle. Nilsson’s return to 
London after two years’ absence sufficed to fill 
Drury Lane from floor to roof on Tuesday night; 
and the entry of the Swedish artist upon the scene 
procured for her such a thundering welcome as is 
scarcely heard once a lustrum in an opera-house. 
The part was Verdi’s Violetta, the réle in which in 
67 Malle. Nilsson achieved her initial success. 
Since that time the singer has traversed another 
hemisphere and undergone such efforts as would 
suffice some people for a lifetime. It would be idle 
to deny that the effects of hard work, physical and 
mental, are palpable in her voice. It is not to say 
worn, but something of the freshness, the clear 
natural timbre, is impaired by incessant perform- 
ance. This however is no constitutional decline ; 
rest will restore the bloom, and it is to be hoped 
that Malle. Nilsson will treat herself to a holiday 
before the year is out. Wonderful sweetness and 
intensity are still there, as a thing of course ; 
the middle register is if anything stronger, the 
feeling as delicate as ever. It was only need- 
ful for her to sing ‘ Libiamo” to test the mood 
of the house, which responded enthusiastically. 
In “ Ah fors* @ lui” pathetic sweetness could 
scarcely further go, and the succeeding caba- 
letta, ‘‘ Sempre libera,”” was sung with a dash 
and recklessness which astonished those who 
remembered the very proper and precise Violetta of 
old. But Mdlle. Nilsson has improved on her old 
conception of the character, which she used to make 
coldly graceful, formally fascinating—a well-bred 
lady in fact, minus the camellias. Now Violetta is 
—not to put too fine a point upon it—a trifle loose. 
Her manners, like her morals, should fit her easily. 
Malle. Nilsson has recognised the necessity, and 
now acts with a Southern vivacity in better keeping 
with the part. In the final act of course the 
recklessness is toned down to the medico-patho- 
logical level prescribed by the dramatist, and Mdlle. 
Nilsson makes Violetta as interesting in death as 
the dismal circumstances will allow. In fact her 
emotional power comes out here at its best. 
Throughout the opera a rain of bouquets was 
showered on the favourite singer; and three recalls 
at the end of each act, though they may seem 
shabby to a Russian, signify in England an extra- 
ordinary degree of enthusiasm. M. Capoul, who 
also made a first appearance as Alfred, was inclined 
to overdo the energy of the part. Alfred de Germont 
is not Edgar of Ravenswood, and has no call for 
perennial excitement. Signor Mendioroz played 
the heavy father, Germont per2, well; and the duet 
in the second act went with acclaim. 

The opera of last night was “‘ Lucrezia Borgia” 
with the regular cast—Malle. Titiens in the title- 
réle, Sig. Campanini as Gennaro. Tc-night “ La 
Traviata” will be repeated. 

At Covent Garden a full house attended on 
Saturday to witness “* Fra Diavolo” which was 
supported by Mdme. Lucca, Mdme. Demeric La- 
blache, Signori Ciampi, Bettini, Raguer, Tagliafico, 
Capponi, and Naudin. The ‘“ Saltarella”’ was 
danced by Mdlle. Girod and M. Desplaces. On 
Monday a repetition of “ Le Nozze” took place. 
Mesdames Lucca and Sessiin the same parts. For 
Tuesday Prince Poniatowski’s new opera ‘‘ Gelmina” 
was announced with Mdme. Patti in the principa] 
réle; but the illness of Signor Cotogni necessitated 
an adjournment, and “Don Giovanni” with the 
prettiest Zerlina on the stage was given instead. 
For to-night a repitition of ‘Il Trovatore” is an- 
nounced with Mdlle. Patti's Leonora. 
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CONCERTS. 





The Philharmonic concert of Monday last was 
rendered interesting by Mr. W. G. Cusins’s piano- 
forte concerto in A minor, played by Mdme. Ara- 
bella Goddard, and was strengthened by Haydn’s 
Symphony in C minor (No. 5), Schumann’s second 
Symphony in C, the ‘‘ Egmont” overture, and the 
march from “ Athalie.” Mr. Cusins’s concerto, it 
may be remembered, was written in 1866, and was 
played by the composer himself at the Hanover 
Square Rooms in the June of that year. It is as 
fresh, pleasant and scholarly a mark as any by 
which Mr. Cusins has made his mark in English 
composition. The first movement in A minor is 
an allegro appassionato, breathing an eloquent 
spirit of tenderness, and developing a graceful 
melody in the romanza (B major) to which most 
admirable expression was lent by Mdme. Goddard. 
The second subject is loaded, though not 
overloaded, with instrumentation: here the discri- 
mination of the writer is shown and his mastery 
over effects of orchestration. The Saltarella which 
concludes the composition is no less praiseworthy 
in this respect. It is rich in orchestral devices, and 
with a solo interpreter like Mdme. Goddard, created 
an impression among the listeners which will not 
easily be weakened. The two symphonies named 
above differed as do the poles, but Schumann has a 
strong party, and it is desirable to consult all tastes 
in turn. Of the playing of each it is not easy to say 
too much. The vocalists were Mdlle. Marimon and 
Mr. Santley, who joined forces in the duet ‘‘ Pronta 
io son” (‘*Don Pasquale,”) besides executing to 
universal acclamation their respective solos ‘* Come 
per me sereno,” and ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries” 
from ‘* Alexander's Feast.” Thus the vocal was on 
& par with the instrumental element in a program 
which fully sustained the excellence of these 
concerts. 

The New Philharmonic concert on Wednesday had 
for its chief feature the playing of M. Duvernoy the 
French pianist, who created a deep impression by 
his brilliant and accurate playing, and his mastery 
of all technical obstacles. Trained in a severe 
school, and having the works of the masters at his 
fingers’ ends, M. Duvernoy exhibits such judgment, 
delicacy, and clear but far from cold precision, 
as to gain him the suffrages of all critical 
hearers. In Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio he 
sustained his part to perfection, and reiterated 
plaudits acccompanied the execution. So too 
in a Lied of the same composer’s, a Scherzo 
by Weber, and a fanciful and attractive composition 
of his own on a fairy subject, which would be pretty 
in any able executant’s hands, but was charming in 
those of M. Duvernoy. These pieces produced 
repeated recalls ; indeed the welcome of the audience 
was, as the French would put it, chaleureur. He 
was assisted in the Trio by Herr Heermann and M. 
Paque—the former of whom we have had occasion 
warmly to commend on previous occasions. His 
execution of David’s Hungarian airs on Wednesday 
was as brilliant as could be desired, and evoked 
much applause. M. Paque was no less fortunate in 
a sonata by Boccherini inG. The Ave Maria of 
Bach, sung by Mdme. Lancia to the accompaniment 
of violin and harmonium was a prominent effect in 
the vocal part of the program, and Miss Alice Fair- 
man did well on her side with Sullivan’s song 
“‘ Looking back,” receiving a deserved encore. Herr 
Ganz accompanied, 

Rarely has a finer performance of Mozart's 
expressive Quintet in G minor been heard than 
that of Tuesday last at the fourth Matinée of the 
Musical Union, with M. Maurin as leading violin. 
His delivery of the prominent sentences of the 
Adagio was characterised by clear even tone and ex- 
pressive sensitive bowing ; with that nicely balanced 
self-assertion which leaves no sense of intrusion. ‘The 
favourite Adagio of this work was evidently keenly 
enjoyed. Signor Rendano was heartily welcomed 
on his second appearance this season; he took the 
pianoforte on Hummel’s elegantly written, if not 
very profound Quintet in E flat minor for piano, 
Violin, viola, violoncello, and contra-basso. The first 
Allegro wus given with admirable dignity, light, 





and shade. The Minuet was touched with great 
neatness, a nicely defined accent. Equally admira- 
ble was the rendering of the brief Largo, and 
following Allegro finale. Mendelssohn’s enormously 
difficult Caprice in F sharp minor, Op. 5, came next; 
being repeated by desire, in consequence of the very 
decided impression produced by the young pianist’s 
previous performance. Certainly no more extra- 
ordinary display, of executive power, safety, and 
equality, splendid grasp and rapidity of finger; could 
be pointed out than Signor Rendano’s playing of this 
tour de main. Beethoven’s string Quintet in E flat, 
Op. 4, was capitally played; the charming andante 
being delivered with great suavity and delicacy. 
First on the list of piano solos closing the matinée, 
was a little piece Op. 12, by Signor Rendano, which 
displayed an elegant figure of marked character for 
its initial theme, and considerable powers of 
construction, and neatness of form. Chopin’s 
Berceuse was given with abandon and perfect 
finish ; two other pieces, including one of Mendels- 
sohn’s, completed the program. The young pianist 
has made his mark as an artist of first-rate intel- 
lectual and executive powers. M. Jaell is to be 
pianist at the next matinée. 


The summer season of Saturday concerts at the 
Crystal Palace has now run to its fourth concert, 
which was distinguished by the appearance of Mr. 
Santley for the first time here since his return from 
America. His reception was very hearty, and his 
success was of course assured from the outset. He 
sang “Il Balen” and ‘‘ The Stirrup Cup.” The 
German tenor, Herr Walter, delivered an excerpt 
from Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris” and a couple 
of Lieder by Schubert and Riedel, with all the taste 
and expression which marked his début at the 
Philharmonic eoncert a few days before. Another 
first appearance was successfully achieved by Mdlle. 
Fiorella, who delivered ‘‘ Bel raggio,” from ‘* Semi- 
ramide” and Bellini’s Polacca, ‘‘ Son vergin vezzosa”’ 
with considerable vocal facility, and was well ap- 
plauded ; and yet a third début was scored by Sig. 
Francesco Mottini, a baritone of good compass and 
pleasant voice, who made an impression with the 
Barber’s song and one of Caldero’s romances. Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti’s birdlike accents trilled through the 
area and aroused some loud approbation; Madlle. 
Anna Renzi did well ; Mdme. Norman Néruda brought 
a couple of violin solos to bear with all the effect 
which lies within this good artist’s power. Of the 
concerted music, vocal and instrumental, we may 
specify Bishop’s serenade “ Sleep, gentle lady,” taken 
with efficient regard to expression by the Crystal 
Palace Choir, and the two band pieces—* Guillaume 
Tell” overture and Auber’s ‘ Zanetta,” in both 
which Mr. Manns’s following were thoroughly up to 
their work. For to-morrow Sig. Campanini is 
announced with Miss Kellogg, Mdme. Trebelli 
Bettini, and others of the Drury Lane staff. 

On Saturday afternoon the principal artists of 
Her Majesty’s Opera gave a concert at the Albert 
Hall. Owing probably to the limited room in that 
building at the Committee’s disposal we did not 
receive tickets. 

The second of M. Gounod’s choral concerts took 
place on Wednesday at the Albert Hall. Out of 
consideration to the Derby Day the Committee did 
not send us tickets. 


Mr. W. H. Cummings gave a “ grand orchestral 
and choral” concert at St. James’ Hall on Friday 
evening. There was a capital band and efficient 
chorus, and the principal singers were Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mrs. Patey, Mr. Cummings himself, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. The concert opened with 
Beethoven’s overture to ‘“‘ Egmont,” which went 
exceedingly well. The beneficiaire’s latest work, 
‘““The Fairy Ring,” followed, a sketch of which 
will be found in another part of our columns. We 
need only remark here that its execution generally 
left nothing to be desired; that Miss Wynne, Mrs. 
Patey, and Mr. Thomas were encored in their 
respective songs; the other encore being the 
lullaby quartet, to the effect of which Mr. John 
Thomas’s excellent harp playing contributed in no 
small degree. The madrigal was sung of course 


without accompaniment, and its execution deserved 


great enthusiasm throughout, for the work and its 
composer. The second part contained the following 
pieces: Choral Fantasia (Beethoven), Solo Piano- 
forte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, conducted by Mr. 
Barnby ; Scena (‘* Domino Noir”) (Auber), Mdme. 
Lemmens- Sherrington; Ballad, ‘‘She wore a 
wreath of roses” (Knight), Mdme. Patey; Bar- 
carolle, ‘‘O ma Mattresse” (David), Mr. Cummings; 
Song, “Bid me discourse” (Bishop), Miss Edith 
Wynne; Aria, ‘Non pid andrai” (Mozart), Mr. 
Maybriok; Overture, ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart. 
Conductors Mr. F. Stanislaus and Mr. Barnby. 
We must specially notice Mdme. Goddard’s playing 
of the Choral Fantasia. Knight’s hackneyed ballad, 
though well sung and warmly applauded, was quite 
out of place. The concert was over in good time, 
and the numerous and fashionable audience went 
away evidently delighted with their evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

The matinée of Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington 
introduced a couple of interesting contributions to 
musical study. These were a Scale Waltz and a 
Shake Waltz composed by Mdme. Sherrington with 
the view of making vocal practice more attractive. 
It is to be understood that both these waltzes are 
removed from dry scholasticism ; they are in fact 
agreeable as pieces of composition, as well as useful 
in the educational sense. The manner in which 
Mdme. Sherrington sings them is itself their best 
recommendation; and we should not wonder at many 
youthful hearers suddenly longing to sing, on find- 
ing the path of learning so very flowery. Besides 
the two waltzes Mdme. Sherrington introduced 
Molloy’s new song “ Faded flowers,” and joined 
with all her known skill in “ Sull’ aria,” “‘ Sento oh 
Dio,” and Paér’s duo from the ‘ Maitre de Chapelle,” 
“Comment voulez-vous que je chante,” which was 
delivered in amusing fashion by Mdme. Sherrington 
and M. Jules Lefort. The solo by M. Lemmens on 
the Mustel Organ was another feature of the 
concert. The only encore taken (though several 
were offered) was a pianoforte solo by Mdlle. Emma 
Brandes from Schumann’s “ Noveletten,” and Cho- 
pin’s waltz in E minor. A very pretty song by 
Depret, ‘‘ Amour printemps, printemps amour,” 
tenderly sung by M. Lefort, must not be overlooked. 

Mdlle. Sophia Flora Heilbron gave a Matinée 
Musicale on Monday, at 103, Lancaster Gate, 
assisted by Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mdme. 
Demeric Lablache, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Katherine 
Poyntz, Mrs. Weldon, M. Leonce Valdec, and Signor 
Rizzelli. The program included Beethoven’s Sonata, 
piano and violin, in F major, by Mdlle. Heilbron 
and Mr. Wiener; a ‘‘ Mazurka” of Chopin, by Mdme. 
Lemmens Sherrington; and a Song, ‘ Maid of 
Athens,” composed by Gounod (in aid of Mrs. 
Theresa Black—for whom Lord Byron wrote the 
verses)—accompanied by the composer. 

Malle. Augusta Rentini’s Matinée Musicale took 
place on Thursday at St. George’s Hall, under 
brilliant auspices. The artists included Mdme. 
Liebhart, Mdme. Rudersdorff, Signor La Rocca, 
Signor Tito Mattei, and Signora De Bono among 


| other good names, besides the lady herself, who is 4 


vocalist of ready ability. The band of the Grenadier 
Guards also attended under the bfton of Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, and altogether the concert was an enjoyable 
one. The concert-giver sang expressively and 
received much applause in Donizetti’s ‘‘ Regnava 
nel silenzio,” and also joined Signor Adelmann in 
the duet “Quanto Amore,” from ‘ L’Elisir 
@’Amore.” This gentleman did also very well in 
the ‘Largo al factotam” (‘Il Barbiere”). Malle. 
de Bono’s accomplishments on the violin found 
display in “Jerusalem,” Fantasia by Vieuxtemps, 
which was much applauded. Signor La Rocca is an 
artist with a pleasant voice and cultivated style. 
He sang a Romanza, “Sogni d’Amore,” very 
artistically. One of the chief features of the 
concert was the introduction of a new loyal song by 
Mr. ©. Braham, entitled “ England loyal will 
remain.” This was given in spirited fashion by 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, and agcompanied by the band 
of the Grenadier Guards. Its reception was very 
warm. Signor Mattei’s pianoforte playing and the 





the applause it received. The audience displayed j 


agreeable singing of Sig. Federici must not be left 
out of recognition. 
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The second concert of the St. Mary Choir, 
Hornsey Rise, took place on Wednesday with highly 
creditable results. The chief work tackled was 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lobgesang,” the grave difficulties 
of which were attacked with great spirit and— 
considering the constitution of the choir—success. 
Miss Miéville and Miss Moss were especially com- 
mendable in the duet with chorus ‘‘I waited for the 
Lord,” and the chorale “ Let all men praise the 
Lord” went with real effect. The severities of the 
Hymn of Praise and of Handel’s sonata duo in A 
major prepared the audience to relish the more 
popular selection which followed, and which was 
capitally carried out. Here we may instance the 
part-singing in “Orpheus with his lute;” the 
encored trio, Welsh’s “Merry Gypsies,” sung by 
Miss Moss, Miss Smith and Captain Phillips; Miss 
Tomalin’s song ‘“ Rescued,” also encored; Mr. 
Cole’s artistically rendered ‘‘ Sing, maiden, sing,” 
one of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s compositions ; Miss 
Miéville’s bis in Gounod’s Serenade; and Miss 
Moss’s charming delivery of “‘ Will he come;” a 
chorus “ L’Aria in faville’ by Rossini, evinced 
admirable training and resources. The concert was 
a pronounced success, to which the pianoforte 
accompanying of Miss Smith contributed in no 
small degree, particularly in the ‘‘ Lobgesang.” 

Mr. John Cheshire’s harp concert which took 
place in St. George’s Hall last week was brilliantly 
attended. A well selected program was judiciously 
carried out; in the course of which Mr. Cheshire 
played one of Spohr’s duets for harp and violoncello 
as a classical introduction, and afterwards executed 
two grand solos by Parish Alvars. The vocalists 
who assisted were, Miss L. Porter, Miss M. Severn, 
Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor 
Caravoglia. 

The West London Amateur Orchestral and Choral 
Society gave a concert on Monday Evening at the 
Orphan Working School, Maitland Park in aid of 
the fund for the new organ (by Willis) of the institu- 
tion, when MHandel’s ‘‘Samson” was rendered 
very efficiently. The solos were entrusted to Mes- 
dames Scott Muir, Maudsley and Messrs. James 
and Kilbey. The choir sang steadily and were well 
sustained by the band. Mr. W. Beavan conducted. 

M. A. Billet gave his second pianoforte recital 
yesterday at St. George’s Hall. Both program and 
performance were excellent. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Miss Glyn has resumed her Shakespearean 
readings after her tour in America at the Queen’s 
Concert Room, and was very favourably received 
on her first appearance. The reading was 
“ Antony and Cleopatra”—a drama, and in which 
Miss Glyn has been accustomed to appear with 
advantage. Her description of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus, her reception of the news of Fulvia, and 
of the marriage of Antony with Octavia, and of 
Antony’s figure, are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. We do not know any one that has 
Shakespeare more at command, and it requires 
a stupendous effort to dramatise him, single- 
handed, for an audience and out of book. Miss 
Glyn retired amidst much applause. 

‘‘Undine” at the Polytechnic is a spectacular 
legend, cleverly told by Mr. Henry S. Leigh, and 
delivered by Mr. W. Territt, who acts as chorus to 
the legend, and who very cleverly imitates the 
voices of such of the dramatis persone as are not 
allowed to speak for themselves. The scenery, 
which it is Mr. Territt’s task to elucidate, is 
perhaps amongst the most beautiful that has ever 
been produced at the Polytechnic, or indeed at 
any other metropolitan place of amusement. 
The Rhine, with its waters diversified by wooded 
islands, and with Undine and her spirit relations 
floating and singing on its bosom, evokes immense 
applause. The dioramic view of the great historic 
river with its “castled crags” is equally charming, 
and the final palatial tableau with Undine rising 
in front in a magic fountain to bless an incon- 
stant husband and his second wife is a per- 
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Misses Barth and Hunter have given great help 
in singing the pleasing and appropriate music, 
and “ Undine” is likely to draw for some time to 
come. 








THE FESTAL THEATRE, BAIREUTH. 





The fétes incidental to laying the foundation stone 
of Wagner’s new theatre at Baireuth were brought 
last week to a successful conclusion. In every respect 
the music meeting was an imposing one. Two 
hundred and fifty male and female singers and a 
hundred and four musicians took part in the cere- 
monies. The singing societies of Magdeburg, 
Leipsic, Coburg, and Berlin were strongly repre- 
sented in the chorus; while among the musicians 
and solo-singers representatives from all the larger 
German cities were present, as well as from Vienna, 
Pesth, and London. The presence of the celebrated 
tenor, Niemann; the bass, Betz; the soprano, 
Fraulein Lehmann ; and Frau Jachmann Wagner— 
all of whom came voluntarily to do honour to the 
composer—lent the highest artistic character to the 
musical part of the entertainment. The guests 
arrived on Sunday, when there was an official 
reception at the railway station. Monday was spent 
in looking about the city, and in the evening a grand 
réunion. Tuesday was also spent in excursions 
and rehearsals, and the evening in a torchlight 
serenade to Wagner, at his hotel near the 
beautiful park and castle of the fantaisie, the re- 
residence of Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg. Over 
a thousand guests assembled in the rooms of the 
hotel, while below the balcony a military band dis- 
coursed Wagner music, and at about nine the mem- 
bers of the singing societies, each bearing a Chinese 
lantern, assembled before the hotel, and offered the 
composer a Standchen, or serenade. Wagner, with 
his wife leaning on his arm, appeared suddenly 
among the singers, to thank them personally for 
their homage. Wednesday brought a drenching rain 
which spoiled the complete enjoyment of the stone- 
laying proceedings. It had been arranged that the 
guests should assemble in the city, at ten o’clock, at 
the house of the Banker Feustel, the chief of the 
Baireuth Wagner Committee, and then proceed to 
the Festal Place, where a semi-circular platform had 
been erected for the singers, who were to conclude 
the ceremonies with the beautiful chorus ‘‘ Wachet 
auf,” from the “ Meistersinger.” The effect would 
have been grand; but as it was the rain necessitated 
an internal ceremony in the opera-house, the simple 
laying of the foundation-stone alone being performed 
on the mount where the Festal Theatre is to be 
erected. The ceremonies at the Festal Place, on 
which the foundations have already been dug, were 
necessarily short. In spite of the rain all the gen- 
tlemen guests, and several ladies, too, had arrived. 
Wagner, attended by the Burgomaster, the banker, 
the architect, and others, came at eleven; 
and after listened to the Huldigungsmarsch 
by the dripping musicians of the military corps. 
Wagner then approached the stone, and striking it 
with the hammer said:—‘‘ Blessed be thou stone, 
hold long and fast!’ and the ceremonies on the 
mount were finished. Then all hurried back to the 
opera-house, and at twelve Wagner arrived leading 
his wife, and followed by their five children. After 
an address of welcome by the Burgomaster of the 
city, Wagner came forward, and read an address, in 
which he described the aims and hopes he enter- 
tained in regard to his new Festal Theatre; and at 
the close the chorus ‘“‘ Wachet auf” from the 
‘© Meistersinger ” struck up; Wagner embraced his 
wife and children coram populo, and tears bedimmed 
the spectacles of those present. Banker Feustel 
then made a short address, concluding with hoch 
for King Ludwig of Bavaria and the Emperor 
William of Germany. More kissing followed. 
Wagner kissed Feustel, and the Burgomaster kissed 
Wagner, and then Wagner had another turn at his 
wife and children, and the audience grew apoplectic 
with sympathy. 

In the afternoon a concert took place at which 
Wagner directed Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
“To Joy,” Niemann, Betz, and Fraulein Lehmann 
singing. In the evening a banquet of roast veal and 





fect gem in the way of spectacular ilustration. 


potato-salad was served, and Wagner appeared with 
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his wife, and the inevitable osculation came off as 
per usual. But the children happily had been put 
to bed. 

A telegram from King Louis congratulated Wagner 
in warm terms on the successful achievement of the 
great event, and the Emperor of Germany has also 
expressed his interest. The chief portion of 
Wagner's speech as made after the laying of the 
stone runs as follows : 


My Friends and valued Patrons,—Through you I 
am placed in a position such as was never before 
occupied by a composer. You believe my promise 
to establish for the Germans a theatre of their own, 
and give me the means to erect this theatre. First 
of all a temporary edifice will serve, of which we lay 
the foundation-stone to-day. When we see each 
other again at this spot you will be greeted by this 
edifice, in whose characteristics you will imme- 
diately read the history of the thought incorporated 
in it. You will find merely an external shell, built 
with the most scanty material, which at most will 
call to your mind those hastily-erected festival halls 
that at times are erected in German cities for the 
meetings of singing and other societies, and are im- 
mediately pulled down after the festival days are over. 
But that which in this edifice is caleulated for a 
lasting existence will be evident to you on entering. 
Here, too, you will be met by an almost perfect lack 
of decoration ; you will, perhaps, be surprised at not 
finding the ornamentation with which our ordinary 
halls are made pleasing. But, on the other hand, 
you will find expressed in the formation and ar- 
rangement of the stage and the space for the audi- 
ence a thought through the comprehension of which 
you will be at once placed in a relation to the 
expected festival play new and totally different from 
that which you have hitherto experienced on 
entering our theatres. If this effect be pure and 
complete, then further the mysterious sound of 
the music will prepare you for the revelation and 
production of scenic pictures, which will appear 
to you as from an ideal dream world, and an- 
nounce to you the whole reality of the most 
entrancing illusion that art is capable of. Here 
nothing may speak to you in mere outline, or tem- 
porarily. So far as the artistic means extend, you 
shall have the completest offered to you, in scenic 
as well as in dramatic play. Such are my plans. 
If I entertain the confidence in the full success of 
this undertaking, I gather courage from the hope 
which has sprung up in me out of despair itself. I 
confide in the German Geist, and hope for its reve- 
lations, even if those spheres of our life in which, 
as in the life of our public art, it languishes only in 
the most lamentable misrepresentation. I confide, 
before all, in the Geist of German music, because I 
know how willingly and clear it lights up in our 
musicians so soon as the German Meister invokes it 
to life. I confide in the dramatic players and 
singers, because I know that they can be elevated to 
a new life so soon as the German Meister leads them 
from the vanity of a degrading play, for the mere 
purpose of pleasing, back to the true preservation of 
their high mission. I confide in our musicians, and 
dare to say this aloud to-day when I see such a select 
company from various parts of our Fatherland 
assembled about me, in response to my simple 
invitation. When these, in self-forgetting joy, send 
to you as festal greeting our great Beethoven's 
‘‘ Wunder-Symphonie,” we can, indeed, well say to 
each other that the work which we are founding to- 
day will be no illusive castle in the air; though we 
musicians can only vouch to you for the truth of the 
idea to be embodied therein. Our undertaking has 
been often characterised as the founding of the 
‘‘National Theatre in Baireuth.” Iam not justified 
in acknowledging this designation as valid. Where 
is the “nation” that erects this theatre? As re- 
cently the question of State support to the great Paris 
theatres was discussed in the National Assembly, 
the deputies spoke warmly for the further granting 
and even increase of the subvention, since the care 
of this theatre was a matter essential not only to 
France but to Europe, which was accustomed to 
receive therefrom the law of its intellectual culture. 
Can we imagine, for a moment, the embarrassment 
and confusion that would arise in a German Parlia- 
ment if a similar question were therein discussed? 
At best our theatre would be treated as a few years 
ago was our German Empire in our various Land- 
tags, namely, asa chimera. Developing in my own 
mind the design of the true German Theatre, I 
could not but perceive that I should remain neglected, 
if I came with this design before the nation. Some 
think, perhaps, that what cannot be believed by one 
would be believed by many. An idea like mine 
might finally succeed in bringing together an im- 
mense joint-stock company which should commission 
an architect to erect somewhere or other a magnifi- 
cent theatre, to which could be boldly given the 
name of a ‘“‘ German National Theatre,” in the idea 
that within it a German national theatrical art 





would soon develope. 
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You can, indeed, permit me, to whom you give 
such honour to-day, to express my gratification that 
the thought of a single individual should be under- 
stood and promoted even during his lifetime by so 
many friends as this gathering proves. In my 
almost personal relation to you, patrons and friends, 
I can acknowledge the ground upon which will lie 
the foundation-stone that is to bear the whole edifice 
of our highest German hopes. If this edifice be at 
first only temporary, it will be so in the same sense 
in which for two centuries the external form 
of the German nature was a temporary one. But 
it is the nature of the German Geist that builds 
from within. The eternal God lives assuredly 
within it before it builds the temple to His honour. 
And this temple shows externally the Geist 
that built it. I will call this stone a stone of en- 
chantment, whose power shall release to you the 
sealed secret of that Geist. It will bear for the 

resent only the merest external, whose aid we need 
or that illusion through which you shall see into 
the truest reflex of life. But it is already firmly 
joined, and strong enough in future to bear the 
proudest edifice, whenever the German people 
demand, to their own honour, to enter into posses- 
sion with you. Let it be consecrated, by your love, 
by your blessing, by the deep thanks I feel toward 
you—to you all who wished for me, granted, gaye, 
and helped. Let it be consecrated by the spirit that 
induced you to follow my invitation ; which fills you 
with the courage to defy every scorn, and to confide 
in me, 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





Further proceedings were taken in the Court of 
Common Pleas on Saturday with reference to the 
case of “ Young v. Fort,” which was an attempt 
to recover a penalty of £100 from the defendant 
for allowing dancing in his music-hall when he 
had only a license for singing. It failed before 
Mr. Justice Willes, at Guildhall, on account of a 
technical difficulty as to venue. The question 
now arose whether Mr. Young, who acted for the 
associated managers of the London theatres, came 
under the description of a “ common informer,” 
which assumption was the cause of the original 
nonsuit. It was decided, from acareful collation 
of precedents, that he did, and therefore the 
motion for a new trial was refused. 

Spiritualism has appeared in the uncongenial 
sphere of the Police Court at Westminster, where 
Mr. H. D. Jencken, barrister-at-law and quondam 
treasurer of the Spiritual Athen#um, on Saturday 
afternoon charged Madame Bellinger, former 
proprietress of the house where the Atheneum 
was located, with detaining certain “ round 
tables”’ and ghostly books. The society had been 
defunct since 1867; and the defence of the poor 
Frenchwoman, who could not speak English, was 
that Mr. Home, the presiding genius of thesociety, 
had said to her, in reference to the loss of the 
books and apparatus, ‘ N’importe.” Her inter- 
preter said he was afraid some evil spirits had 
conveyed the books away. Mr. Arnold the 
magistrate was unable to accept this explanation, 
and the case was adjourned sine die for the 
defendant to give Mr. Jencken an opportunity to 
follow the goods. 

An apology from the defendant was the sensible 
result ‘of the charge preferred at Bow Street by 
Mr. Bateman, manager of the Lyceum Theatre, 
against Mr. Herbert Crellin, the walking gen- 
tleman of his company, who had been liberated on 
his recognisances. There had been hot blood and 
high words on both sides, one of the witnesses 
saying, that this was ‘‘ often the case with man. 
agers when irritated.” On Monday Mr. Crellin, 
while tendering his apology for strong language, 
stated his intention of applying regularly for his 
salary, and was thereupon discharged. 

Mrs. Digges, a dancer at the Haymarket Theatre, 
was deserted by her husband in 1868, and has 
since lived apart from him. During that time 
she has accumulated certain goods, which were 
seized by the Sheriff of Middlesex last month upon 
an execution against her husband. The goods were 
partly bought with money givén her by gentlemen 
who admired her dancing, but whose names and 
relations with herself Mrs. Digges declined to men- 
tion. She contended, in the Court of Common 
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Pleas on Monday, that, by the Act of 1870, the pro- 
perty was hers. Mr. Justice Willes, while doubting 
whether the case came within the statute, said that, 
in honesty and fairness, the property was the wife’s, 
however she might have acquired it; and a verdict 
was given for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion 
of the full Court on the point of law. The case 
has since been brought before the Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill and Justices Byles and Brett, at 
the Court of Common Pleas; and the point, 
despite the sympathy of the Court, was decided 
on Wednesday against Mrs. Digges. The goods, 
it was ruled, were not hers, but her husband’s, 
and a rule was granted to enter a verdict for the 
defendant, reversing the former verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

Another of those actions which are so continually 
occurring was brought on Monday in the Bail Court 
by the proprietor of the Oxford Music Hall, to 
recover £100 from the proprietor of the Eagle 
Tavern and Grecian Theatre, for allowing a 
performance on Ash-Wednesday. It was proved 
in evidence that the performance was a special 
one, consisting of comic singing, legerdemain &c., 
and not the regular theatrical performance that 
was excluded by the terms of the defendant’s 
license. The plaintiff was accordingly non- 
suited. 

The other day a person named Barry Sullivan 
was charged before Mr. D’Eyncourt with assault- 
ing a man with a poker. Mr. Barry Sullivan, the 
eminent tragedian, has desired a statement to be 
made public that it was not he. The assurance 
is superfluous, as the worthy magistrate remarked, 
the assault took place in a low court, and no 
sensible person would think it was the esteemed 
actor. 





Mr. Howard Paul assisted by several cleyer and 
popular lady artists will give entertainments every 
afternoon at fiye o’clock next week in the Grand 
Theatre of the Surrey Gardens. Mr. Sims Reeyes 
will appear at the concert on Thursday. 








DecoRUM BEHIND THE ScEeNES.—Another subject 
upon which I had formed an equally erroneous 
impression was in regard to the appearance and 
behaviour of the artists behind the scenes, a point 
upon which great misconception prevails with us in 
front. The fair looks and fine forms, we are told, 
are as much assumed as is the choice language we 
listen to ; and—so runs the popular warning—should 
we feel tempted to scrape a closer acquaintance 
with the gifted beings that charm us, our admira- 
tion is too often changed to disgust on discovering 
the plain truth. Will it be believed, then, that as 
far as my experience goes, I haye found but very 
little illusion to exist? My opera-glass has shown 
me all along the colour upon face and eyebrows, 
where I from the first expected it; and when I 
stand in close proximity to the ‘‘ Sylphs of the Glen” 
or the ‘‘ Fairies of the Enchanted Island,”’ I find 
paint and false hair in plenty, it is true, but I like- 
wise discover, what I was also pretty sure of before, 
that the ladies of the ballet are of themselves yery 
comely bodies indeed, and they look so well at 
a distance for the simple reason that they also look 
well de pres. To walk among the ballet of a first- 
class theatre is much the same as passing through a 
ball-room, and the conversation carried on is to the 
full as harmless. In truth, the omly questionable 
observation that has ever come to my hearing I will 
here set down ; but even this, bear in mind, is from 
report only. At the close of the performance one 
evening, up came a little excited foreigner, who was 
acting as ballet master, to where I was standing 
talking tothe manager. “ Sair, sair,” he cried burst- 
ng with rage and tugging at my friend’s sleeve, “‘ you 
come to Miss Blank, please, at once.”” The manager 
asked the reason. ‘Why she stand in ze second 
row shust now, and I say, will you keep straight 
line? and she say, What for? and I say, Because I 
tell you ; and she say, Go to ze devil!” And away 
went my friend to support the little gentleman's 
dignity, and to visit Miss Blank, I suppose, with 
condign punishment.—‘ Behind the Scenes,’ in 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 








British Cottzcz or Heattn, Evston Roap, Lonpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark “‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’ 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
—Febuary, 1872: Signed, Monon & Oo, ° , 











REVIEWS. 





The Story of Gatitama Buddha and his Creed. An 
Epic. By Ricuagp Pamurs. London: Loxe- 
mans, Green & Co. 1872. 

The religion of Buddha is regarded by a good 
many worthy souls as nothing else than a soul- 
debasing idolatry. In its essence, however, 
Buddhism is a fine and in most cases practicable 
code of ethics, embracing a large number of those 
world-truths common to Christianity, to Judaism, 
to Greek philosophy —in short to all the best 
systems of morals. What has been superimposed 
on Buddhism is not to be confounded with what it 
originally was when Gafitama Buddha died at a 
ripe old age, and left his faith as a legacy to 
mankind. Upon Buddha’s preaching an elaborate 
system has been founded; legends have been 
imposed; a ritual has been developed; a priest- 
hood has risen into power. Yet Buddha warred 
against ritual and priesthood and tradition. Like 
the Founder of Christianity he used to reprove the 
priests and was persecuted by them; and he strove 
his utmost to break down the barriers of caste. A 
pure heart was much more in his sight than all the 
privileges which religious unction could show. 
Like Christ, Buddha went about comforting the 
poor, and trying to alleviate misery; and like him 
he was an outcast, and his followers were few and 
humble. In other respects the origin of Buddha 
and the worldy origin of Jesys differ markedly. 
Jesus was born in poverty; but Gaftama 
Sakyamari was born inthe purple. A king’s son, he 
left throne and wife and children, and cast in his lot 
with the oppressed. His father had brought him 
up in ignorance of misery; nothing unholy, 
nothing sorrowful was suffered to come near him, 
so the legends say. Butone day some deryishes con- 
trived to enter the palace, and the knowledge that sin 
and pain exist in the world was brought home to 
him. Then he renounced his princely heritage, 
and escaped into the forest and so commenced his 
life of ministration. Even here Christians may 
discover more similarity than divergence between 
the son of the Hindoo king and the Son of God. 

Mr. Phillips presents the Creed of Buddha in the 
form of a personal narrative in which the doings of 
Gafitama are traced. The yerse in which the Lifo 
is narrated, is smooth, polished, and flowing, at 
times rising to poetic imagery, but mostly contem- 
plative when not purely descriptive. It is touched 
with the breath of the latest school of poetry, and 
in parts reminds us of Mr. Morris. Take the 
following verses in evidence, as haying an echo of 
‘The Earthly Paradise.” 


What man is this, that in the sultry heat, 

The dust of travel still upon his feet, 

Athirst and weary, draws anear the gate 

Of Vaisali? His unattended state 

Proves him no denizen of rich men’s halls; 
Yet they who dwell within mud-plastered walls 
Wear coarser raiment, and are seldom seen 
With such a noble countenance and mien. 


This is the man whom ell men heretofore 

Have known as Prince Siddhartha ; but no more 
By that proud title shall he now be knewn. 

The son of ancient kings, he walks alone, 
Athirst and hot and weary, with no man 

To make a shadow over him, or fan 

Delicious coolness into his hot frame: 

Let Sakya-muni henceforth be his name. 


There lived in Vaisali in those old days 

A very learnéd Brahman, whose loud praise 

Was on all tongues. From all the country round 
Men flockt to hear a teacher so profound. 

Three hundred wrapt disciples called him lord, 
And sitting at his feet, with one accord 

Deemed him a teacher sent from God, and one 
Envied by many but excelled by none. 


Now Sakya-muni long ago had heard 

Of this great Brahman; and his heart was stirred 
Within him as he noted his great fame. 

And now, a pious mendicant he came 

To pray the sage to grant that he might sit 
Among his followers, if he thought fit, 

Of his free favour to accord this grace ; 

No matter if he filled the lowest place. 


In such stnooth lines is the story of Gaitama 
Sakyamuni told—his wanderings, his discourses 
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with the hermits and holy men, his solitary musings, 
his fastings, his despair and disbelief, and ultimate 
invention of a creed which shall ‘‘teach error and 
conceal truth.” We do not go along with the author 
in his estimate of Buddha’s aim and real mission; 
but are content to note the merits of his verse, of 
which we have given a specimen, and may make 
another extract to show Mr. Phillips’s quality when 
in a contemplative mood, 


Why hath the wild wind such a mournful tone ? 
In part indeed, but surely not alone, 

Because it cometh saddened and in haste 

From roaming over the great arctic waste, 

And round the deathful silence of the pole, 

And from its rough coasts, where the surges roll 
Amid the ice packs, that with dismal roar 

Are crusht and ground against the iron shore. 


Nor that it cometh from broad deserts curst 

With hopeless barrenness and slakeless thirst, 
Wherethrough the traveller hasteth with all speed, 
As for his life; well knowing he hath need 

Of God’s good help to guide him lest he stray 

And perish, wandering from the bone-strewn way, 
And leave his bones to whiten in the sun 

As hapless travellers before have done. 


Not that because in ever journeying round 

About the world, it everywhere has found 

The sunlit ocean and the earth beneath 
Full-garnered with the harvesting of death— 
That earth-wide Hades and the wide seas hold 
The dead more numerous a thousandfold 

Than all the living through the breadth and girth 
Of this well-trodden, many-peopled earth. 


For these it mourns, but not alone for these 

It sighs in summer through the thick-leaved trees, 
Or mourns in winter through the naked boughs, 
Or wails about the closed doors of a house ; 

It is because that into it are breathed 

The sighs of all mankind, which, interwreathed 
With cryings of all such as be in pain, 

Roam evermore about the earth and main. 


Next with the groanings of a burdened earth, 

The bitterness of those that curse their birth, 

The sighings of all such as pray for death, 

With vain petitions, and the gasping breath 

Sent forth with anguish from death-quivering lips, 
And shrieks and groanings from fast-sinking ships, 
And cryings unto gods that cannot hear, 

And prayers to One that will not, though the fear 


Of Him be in the hearts of those that pray. 

Not for our sorrows do the skies of day 

Go into mourning of black clouds, or birds 

Cease their blithe carolling, or grazing herds 
Fast with sad lowings mid the sweet green grass: 
Yet not unnoted do our sorrows pass ; 

Kind nature heeds and bids the sad winds blow 
About the world this record of our woe. 


And this is why the wind hath such a drear 

And mournful voice: in winter ye may hear 

The sound thereof rise to a very wail 

Of wildest anguish, till the heart shall fail 

And shudder as it hears the piercing sound ; 

And in the summer, when all else hath found 

A voice of gladness, sighing through green leaves, 
Again the voice goes, like a soul that grieves. 








(Cramer, Woop, & Co.] 
Valse Caprice. Pour le Piano, par ALFoNso 

Renpano, Op. 11. 

We had occasion to notice some of M. Rendano’s 
very clever compositions a short time ago. We 
have received another emanating from his pen, 
which quite upholds the high opinion we then 
expressed of him as a composer. The above isa 
most effective piece, in B flat minor, 3-4 time, 
presto. The opening somewhat reminds us of 
Chopin’s style. The piece as a whole will be 
welcome to all good pianists. 





“The Caliph’s Daughter.’ Song. Words by 

Henny Joyce. Music by F. G. B. Haury. 

The title of this song suggests its character. It 
opens Allegro alla Turca, and this characteristic 
yein is well and cleverly continued throughout. It 
is in the key of G minor, with a partial subject in 
the major, compass down to G below. 





L’Ebrezza. Valse. Parole di Enrico Delle Sedie. 
Musica di ALessanpro Rom11t. 
L’Ebrezza is a genuinely effective song-waltz. 


happy in its vocal phrasing, followed by a subject in 
E flat ; from whence progress is made into F major 
and D flat, ending with a good “ wind up” (with 
introduced bravura passages) of the original 
subject. 





“To the Forget me Not.” Ballad. Written by 
Auice. Composed by Mrs. Scarisprick. 
A ballad with little pretension, and some prettiness. 
Key G, compass medium. There are no difficulties 
beyond the powers of the merest tyro. 





A Midnight Song, ‘‘ The moon looks down on a world 
of snow.” Words by T. B. Reap. Music by J. L. 
RoErckeL 
This song displays that musicianly ability for 

which its composer is so well-known. The compass 

lies somewhat low, key of E fiat, well-portraying 
the doleful theme of the opening verses. It will 
form a welcome addition to the contralto repertoire. 

The change of movement for the last verse, adds 

brightness to the song, which finishes up effectively. 

The accompaniment throughout is clever. 








(Durr & Srewart.] 


Bright Star of Beauty. Romance. The Poetry by 
L. H. F. pv Terreavx. The Music by Frank 
Mort. 

The song of a lowly lover who worships his Star 
of Beauty in a sphere far above his own. The 
adagio melody is very expressive, and the form and 
arrangement are of that artistic character which 
distinguishes Mr. Mori’s works. The key is C, 
common time, compass eleven notes, C to F. 





Esmeralda. W. C. Levey’s Popular Melody. 

Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. Kune. 

Mr. Kuhe is, as a rule, highly successful in his 
arrangements, and the one before us is no excep- 
tion. It is brilliant and showy, but there is no 
difficulties which a little diligence will not overcome, 
and a little trouble will be amply repaid. 








[Duncan Davison & Co.] 
The Scale Waltz. Composed by Mdme. Lem- 

MENS-SHERRINGTON. 

The Shake Waltz, By the same. 

The above are two of a series of six vocal studies 
in the form of waltzes, composed by Mdme. Sher- 
ington with a view to render more interesting the 
practice necessary for every vocalist who wishes to 
acquire anything like efficiency. Judging of the 
series by the above specimens, we can fairly assert 
that they are admirably calculated for the purpose 
aimed at; and that great skill has been shown in 
rendering these studies at once profitable and agree- 
able. To students we can give the conscientious 
advice to practise them up to their ideas of perfection, 
and then if possible to hear them executed by the 
composer. The ‘Scale’ and ‘‘Shake”’ walzes were 
this week given at Mdme. Sherrington’s concert by 
the lady herself; and no more valuable lessons in 
vocalisation can be conceived; nor more pleasure 
in hearing them thus perfectly rendered. We think 
we have said enough to indicate our opinion of the 
usefulness and beauty of these ‘‘ steps to Parnassus.” 





[A. Hammonp. ] 
The Tyrolean to his Child. Adapted to English 
words by Miss Macrarren. 

Miss Macfarren’s pretty and unaffected verses go 
well to the air she has chosen for them; which, 
moreover, has no little merit of its own. It is one 
of those songs which any one can sing, and please in 


doing so. Key D, 3-4 time, compass nine notes, C 
to D. 








[R. Mitts & Sons.] 
Tante cose. Canzonetta. Musica dal Mo. Cay. Ciro 
Pinsvtti. 
A very pretty and symmetrical vocal melody, 
nicely phrased and with a pleasing accompaniment. 
It is in E flat, 6-8 time, the extreme notes being C 





The first moyement, con anima, is melodious and | 


below and G above the stave. 





The Messenger Divine. The Poetry by Loncrettow. 

The Music by 8. A. Suepparn. 

A careful and effective setting of Longfellow’s 
verses, the musicianly feeling in which takes it out 
of the category of ordinary drawing-room songs, 
Given a good singer and an attentive audience, a 
successful result is assured for the vocalist. Key 
F, 6-8 time, compass twelve notes, C to G, 





[Ransrorp & Sons.] 


“In Gilded Halls.’ Written by W. H. Burrer- 

FIELD, Esq. Music by C. F. J. WEBER. 

We don’t care to characterise particularly tho 
verses Mr. Butterfield has written for music, and 
we admire the daring of Mr. Weber in rushing in to 
set them. His melody is by no means bad, and it 
is worthy of a better hero than the rival who (in a 
quadrille) may ‘be all a partner ought to be.” As 
a song of calf-love it may suit some; and for those 
we may say that the key is G, common time, the 
compass that of the stave—D to G, 








FISK REHABILITATED ON THE STAGE. 





An original contemporary drama in four acts 
called “ Black Friday” was brought out at Niblo’s 
Theatre previous to its destruction. This piece is 
a crude, bold, and reckless attempt to represent 
the late James Fisk, Jun., as a model of magna- 
nimity. Some of the notorious scenes of his life 
are presented, and, by the aid of fine scenery and 
audacious improvements upon fact, several effec- 
tive situations are produced. There is very little 
plot and no pretence to literary excellence in the 
piece, which, it must be said, is altogether very 
offensive tc good taste and demoralizing in its 
tendency. Even the generosity and forgiving 
disposition ascribed to Fisk are very weak and 
entirely misdirected, being displayed toward un- 
chastity, blackguardism, and burglary. We 
imagine that the imputation of imbecility like 
this is a slander of the dead and yetit is the 
brightest feature of the play. The presentation 
of characters corresponding to those of Mias 
Mansfield and Mr. Stokes is made with a free and 
licentious hand, and a person must be destitute of 
moral sense not to recoil from such an exhibition 
of impurity and so unfair an attempt to prejudice 
the public mind against a man soon to be tried 
for murder. The performance ought to prove 
very attractive to the frail and mercenary fair, for 
it offers them every encouragement, and also to 
ingrates and thieves, for they too are treated with 
the most indulgent leniency. Asa panorama of 
the stock exchange, the steamer landing, and 
some familiar metropolitan scenes, introducing 
very life-like counterfeit presentiments of Van- 
derbilt, Jay Gould, Belmont, Horace Greely, 
Henry Clews and other notable characters, the 
representation is sufficiently amusing, and the 
natural and spirited acting of Mr. Jas. W. Collier, 
who personated the hero Bob King and his excellent 
make-up as Fisk, imparted considerable animation 
and interest to the piece, which is to be regarded 
rather as asharp speculative attempt to profit bya 
public scandal than as a performance coming 
within the range of legitimate dramatic criticism, 
and may therefore be best dismissed without 
further comment. 








GratiryInc CoMPLIMENT TO A THEATRICAL 
Manacer.—On Saturday last, after the perform- 
ance was over at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
Mr. Brooke on behalf of the company of the estab- 
lishment—in all about 200 persons from the 
‘‘cleaners” upwards — presented to Mr. Edward 
Saker, the lessee, a beautifully illuminated address 
in rich gold frame and a handsome claret jug with 
two goblets in dead silver richly chased. Tho 
speeches on both sides were of a most affectionate 
description. Mr. Saker in his remarks said that 
he had just taken a fresh lease of the property for 
eight years, 
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‘* Nero” is the title of Verdi’s new opera, now 
preparing for La Scala. 





The street leading from the Théatre Francais is 
to be named after Alexander Dumas. 





The Holborn Amphitheatre has been bought by 
Mr. Charles Weldon, of Cooke and Weldon’s Circus. 





Mr. Geo. F. Geaussent has been appointed or- 
ganist of the Parish Church, of Hampstead, 
Middlesex. 





“Thomas Adidymus,” a drama in five acts, by 
Alexander Rost, is in preparation at the Leipsic 
Stadttheater. 





Jaell, just returned from Moscow, to Paris, will 
come to London expressly to play at the fifth 
Musical Union. 





We learn that M. Auguste Mey, the well-known 
conductor at Mabille, is dead, and has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Olivier Metra. 





Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” in a German 
adaptation, by Herr Albert Lindner, has been pro- 
duced with success at Oldenburg. 





Miss Lydia Thompson is in town for a short 
period. On her return to the United States she 
takes Miss Patti Josephs back with her. 





Offenbach has, it is reported, declined an offer 
from America to give one hundred representations 
of his best operettas for the sum of £20,000. 





Professor Ella has been elected a member of the 
Philharmonic Society, in Paris, in acknowledgment 
of his extending the taste in London for Classical 
Music. 








Mr. John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the 
Queen) has just been appointed Principal Professor 
of the Harp at the Royal Academy of Music, where 
he received his Musical education. 





This being the fifth anniversary of the opening of 
the Royal Academy of Music, we understand it is 
intended to celebrate the event by a public dinner, 
to take place at Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday, the 
3rd of July. 





Mdme. Fanny Casanova, the female Van Amburgh, 
has been severely bitten whilst performing with her 
seven trained wolves at a small town in the Tyrol. 
The animal was at once killed. 





The marriage of M. Victorien Sardou will shortly 
be celebrated with Mdlle. Soulié, eldest daughter of 
M. Ludovic Soulié, who is the Director of the Ver- 
sailles Museum. 

The Requiem of Berlioz has been performed at 
Leipsic, under the direction of Riedel, with great 
success. The scene for five orchestras ably con- 
densed for one, by Gmtze of Wiemar, was well 
rehearsed, and the effect most imposing. 





Madame Parepa Rosa, previous to her return to 
London from the United States, fulfilled an engage- 
ment at the Nieder Rhenische Musick-Fest, at 
Dusseldorf, where her singing in Bach’s Cantata, 
‘‘Er hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” and Handel’s “ St. 
Cecilia Ode,” created quite a sensation. 





Cipriani, the man who some time since acci- 
dentally swallowed a fork in Florence while 
imitating to a few friends the trick of sword swallow- 
ing as performed by the Japanese jugglers, has been 
suffering terribly within the last few days, and the 
doctors fear that, an operation being impossible on 
account of the position in which the fork lies, the 
man cannot long survive. 


Mr. H. J. Montague takes benefit this evening 
and to-morrow, when the season will terminate. 
The program will include ‘A Poetic Proposal,” 
“The Spur of the Moment,” “ Partners for Life,” 
and “The Critic ;” the beneficiaire making his ap- 
pearance in the last-named in the character of Puff. 
Mr. Montague will be honoured by the patronage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 


——— 


De Graan, the gifted youth who so ably led the 
Quartets in 1870, at the Musical Union, and was 
also engaged this season, is in Italy suffering from 
an incipient pulmonary disease. We trust that the 
southern climate may restore him to health. At 
the age of sixteen this violinist was remarkable, not 
only for his executive talent and practical feeling, 
but for his great musical intelligence. 





Le Figaro states that ‘ ‘ Genevitve de Brabant’ 
va étre représenté A Liverpool avec un texte nouveau 
de M. Henri Hers (sic) sans la moindre autorisation 
des auteurs frangais.”’ The “sic” is not ours but 
le Figaro’s. What can be the joke of misspelling a 
man’s name and then pointing it out with a “sic,” 
we do not profess to understand ; but we suppose it 
is the vengeance of the auteurs francais which 
prompts this reprisal. 





The Menestrel of Paris concludes its curt notice 
of the Wagner ceremonies, at Baireuth thus— 
‘Comme on le voit, l’Allemagne distance |’Ameri- 
que en fait de charlatanisme. Pends-toi 6 Barnum. 
Most assuredly no such homage was ever paid to 
Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, Haydn, or any 
other profound musical thinker, and inventor of 
music, as to Wagner, who is less gifted in creative 
genius than Rossini, Auber, or Meyerbeer. 





There is at last a chance of Her Majesty’s Theatr 
re-opening, not as an opera-house exclusively, but 
under Mr. Chatterton’s management. Mr. Chat- 


terton will thus for a short space haye fiye metropo- 
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litan theatres in hand (for he has also taken Sadler's 


Wells); but next year he gives up Drury Lane.. 


The demands of the proprietors for rent have grown 
excessively high, and Mr. Chatterton does not see 
his way to renew his lease under the new conditions. 





The Royalty Theatre has been secured for the 
autumn season by Mr. W. H. Swanborough, whose 
enterprise in theatrical management has been sufli- 
ciently attested on various occasions, particularly 
when he held the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Bir- 
mingham. Comedy and burlesque, incorporating 
several Parisian novelties, will, we understand, form 
the staple of the entertainment; and the theatre is 
to be re-decorated and fitted with every luxury. 





We are pleased to be able to inform our readers 
that the Henry Blagrove Testimonial Fund has now 
reached nearly £1500. As it is possible there are 
friends of Mr. Blagrove who have not yet added 
their names to the list of subscribers, and who 
would regret missing the opportunity of so doing, 
we just mention that subscriptions are still received 
by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Edward Thurnam, 
Norfolk Villa, Reigate, Surrey. The list will be 
shortly closed. 





‘* Rabagas” has now been played for above a 
hundred nights at the Vaudeville, Paris, and the 
accumulated receipts can be put down at 400,000 
francs (£16,000), out of which the author, Victorien 
Sardou, has received 71,000 francs (£2840). This 
amount has been realised by the nightly percentage 
of twelve per cent. upon the gross receipts, by various 
sums advanced at the reading of the piece and at 
the fiftieth and hundredth performances, and by a 
certain number of seats which are reserved each 
evening for the author and his friends. 


In a letter to the Education Department urging 
the importance of continuing to recognise the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, Mr. Frederick Smith, con- 
ductor of the Crystal Palace Band of Hope concerts, 
says that out of 11,000 singers who have been 
accepted for the two concerts at the approaching 
Temperance féte, 9000 sing from Tonic Sol-fa and 
2000 from the established notation. This fact 
affords good evidence of the extent to which the 
Tonic Sol-fa method has spread, inasmuch as the 
Band of Hope Union encourages neither one system 
nor the other. 





On Tuesday, and again on Wednesday next, a 
morning concert will be given at the Hanover 
Square Rooms; the first day, professional; the 
second day, amateur; the surplus receipts from 
which will be devoted as a gift to the organ fund, &c., 
of St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, North Ken- 
sington. The concerts will be followed by a fancy 
fair and promenade. The orchestral band of the 
Royal Artillery will perform on each day, and there 
will be séances in magic and legerdemain given by 
Mr.N. Albert Hunt, B.A. Asketch by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., will be on sale. 





One of the most interesting curiosities which have 
been put up to auction of late at the Hétel Drouot, 
Paris, was sold there the other day for one hundred 
and forty-four francs. It is a worn yellow piece 
of coarse paper representing a paid bill, signed 
‘* Moliére.””’ The poet-comedian had been with his 
company to St. Germain for the purpose of giving a 
few select representations in honour of the Saint 
Hubert or great huntsman day. The bill states 
that the cost of living for him and his actors during 
five days amounted to the sum of four hundred and 
forty francs. It bears the date of the 11th Novem- 
ber, 1668. 

Another acrobatic accident is reported. While 
rehearsing the other morning, one of the gymnasts 
who style themselves the Brothers Riella, and who 
appear at the Folies Bergére, missed his hold of 
the trapeze, and fell heavily, the back of a chair 
penetrating his side. He was sufficiently recovered 
tobe able to perform the next night, and the 
gymnastic apparatus was lowered. During their 





entertainment a waiter in passing received a kick in 
the face from one of the Brothers, who was being 
rapidly swung across the Hall, and it is feared that 
the poor fellow will lose the sight of one eye. 





At Havre, a few nights back, a strange accident 
took place during the performance at the theatre 
of the opera “‘ La Juive.” The horse ridden by 
the actor representing the Emperor Sigismund, 
frightened by the music, shied and threw its rider, 
without, however, causing him any serious injury. 
The utmost confusion reigned upon the stage, the 
‘* supers’ rushing away in all directions, and even 
seeking shelter in the boxes, while the musicians 
of the orchestra sought safety in precipitate flight. 
Happily, no harm was done, the unruly animal was 
soon calmed, and the performance continued without 
further incident. 





The Paris Cour d’Appel has conferred the pro- 
prietary right of the heirs of Clementi to his 
Pianoforte work, ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,”’ on the 
ground that the author was a French subject when 
he married in 1811, and that the Droits d’Auteur 
remained vested in his heirs up to 1884, twenty 
years after the death of his widow. The civil 
tribunal had previously decided that musical works 
did not come under the same category as literary 
property, a principle set aside by the superior 
court, inasmuch as the euvres de V’esprit were iden- 
tical, whether they emanated from musical minds or 
literary hands. 





Letters from South Wales speak eulogistically of 
the choir of 500 voices coming from that part of the 
kingdom to the Crystal Palace music meetings. 
Rehearsals have been going on in different districts 
to which the choristers belong for several months 
past, and last week a gathering took place at Mer- 
thyr, at which the competition music was sung before 
a large audience. The Welsh choir consists almost 
exclusively of miners, colliers, firemen, and their 
families, many of whom have never been thirty miles 
from home. The power and vigour with which they 
sing are said to be thrilling and effective. The choir 
appears at the Crystal Palace on July the 4th. 





The opening of the grounds of the People’s 
Garden Club for the present season took place on 
Saturday. A plot of fifty acres of land has been 
secured by the members on Old Oak Common, near 
Willesden Junction, and has been laid out with 
terraces and flower-beds, and has been fitted up for 
the enjoyment of the lovers of out-door sport. 
There is a circular platform, with orchestra in the 
centre, probably the largest in the kingdom, for 
dancing al fresco, and a banqueting hall (at present 
unfinished), eighty feet by sixty, and, when com- 
pleted, there are to be cricket and croquet grounds 
(the latter are already in operation), bowls, archery, 
gymnastics, and other suitable games, some of which 
were enjoyed on Saturday by those present. There 
was an excellent band, and it seemed a regretable 
circumstance that there were not more people 
present to appreciate it. 





We are pleased to see that H. R. H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh is bestirring himself to lend to the cause 
of music all the favour which royal patronage and 
example can bestow. We have a drama-supporting 
Prince in the Heir Apparent; we have a music- 
loving Prince in the second son of the Crown. The 
Duke took his seat on Monday in the orchestra of 
the Civil Service Musical Sceisty, and handled his 
violin with great spirit and conscientiousness. 
Among the pieces rehearsed were two movements of 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor, and the 
overture to ‘“‘ Prometheus.” His Royal Highness 
has announced his intentions of attending practice 
at King’s College assiduously. On Friday the Duke 
of Edinburgh honoured Mr. Cummings’s concert 
attended by Lieutenant Haig and accompanied by 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan; and at theend of the first part 
his Royal Highness went round to the artists’ room 
and cordially expressed to Mr. Cummings the 
gratification which the proceedings had afforded 
him. 








During the visit of the Prince of Wales to Milan, 
as we learn from the Corriere di Milano, he went to 
see the ballet of ‘‘ Shakespeare,” by Signor Casali, 
at La Scala, and appeared highly amused. No 
wonder! Queen Elizabeth was there, as dégagée as 
Nell Gynne, Peg Woffington, saucy Kitty Clive, or 
any of the frolicsome actresses that used to frequent 
the taverns near the stage-doors of the play-house in 
a later reign. The thought of the Virgin Queen in 
a pothouse is treason, but if she could be pardoned 
for such a dereliction of queenly dignity it would cer- 
tainly be that she had dropped into the Mermaid to 
hobnob with Ben Jonson and gentle Will. We know, 
of course, that Queen Bess rode to hounds at seventy 
years of age, and respect her for it; but we will not 
yield credence to the suggestion that she loitered 
about a tavern, especially when such a sad fat wag 
as Sir John Falstaff is made to be one of the com- 
pany. The ballet-writer of Milan, however, is not 
solely responsible for this outrageous notion. 
Elizabeth’s visit to the tavern, and Shakespeare’s 
maniacal drunkenness, are incidents in Ambroise 
Thomas’s opera ‘“‘ Le Songe d’une Nuit @Eté.” 





A correspondent of the Spiritist organ furnishes 
a wail to that periodical. He belongs to “an 
eminent circle which exists near a celebrated seat 
of learning,” and invites its readers to offer sugges- 
tions for dealing with the case. The facts are very 
simple. The correspondent has formed a spirit 
circle, which has met twice a week for two months 
past, but, “though the circle is very powerful,” no 
communications of any value have ever been made. 
On the other hand, the spirits annoy the believers 
so much by throwing the furniture about the room, 
that after every séance the reading men in the 
adjoining rooms complain bitterly of the noise 
made. A few days ago things got so bad that 
the meeting had to be closed. Those present 
lighted such fragments of candle as they could 
collect, when the spirits suddenly blew them 
out, at the same time hiding the ‘match-box 
—Lucifer brooks no rival—and making more dis- 
turbatice than ever. They hurled across the room 
a new three-pound box of stearine candles 
—breaking fourteen of them—a heavy writing-desk, 
a tea-caddy, and an ink-stand, spilling the ink in 
various parts of the room. The correspondent, who 
takes the precaution to add that the wine is never 
brought out till the séance is over, asks if there is 
no means of keeping the spirits within bounds. We 
do not know what Spiritist readers may advise, but 
we should recommend the “‘ eminent circle’’ to screw 
down their furniture, keep fusees in their pockets, 
and sit on the stearine candles. If these precautions 
do not suffice, let them give up the séances and so 
save their property. The spirits never attack 
unbelievers in this way: why not take refuge in 
scepticism ? 





Western readers (writes a Boston correspondent) 
can form but a slight idea of the enthusiasm that 
prevails among the singers of the East in regard to 
the great musical demonstration. Of the 170 
different choral societies enrolled, by far the greater 
number belong to New England, Massachusetts 
alone furnishing over 100. The whole country, 
however, will be well represented, the list showing 
enrolments from more than one-half of all the 
States in the Union. Boston furnishes nearly 
6000 singers, who are divided among twelve 
different societies, the Boston Chorus, organised by 
Dr. Tourjee, alone comprising 3400 members. 
Enlistments were stopped at that figure, although 
one or two thousand more singers might readily 
have been obtained. Every one of those enrolled 
must undergo a personal examination before they 
are entitled to seats in the Coliseum, and the tickets 
for said seats are not to be issued except upon the 
showing of the proper certificate of qualification. 
In this manner all ‘‘ dead wood” or ‘‘ dummies” will 
be thrown out. Any attempt to get into the “show” 
without paying for a ticket will be a fruitless effort, 
unless the applicant proves himself or herself to be 
a goodginger. There will be, without doubt, greater 


efficiency in the chorus than there was three years ago. 
The engagements for the orchestra are being made 
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by J. Thomas Baldwin, who was Gilmore’s “ right 
hand man” in organizing the great orchestra of the 
first Jubilee. Up to the present time 250 of the 
best players of New York have been secured, and a 
couple of hundred more will probably be taken from 
that city. The New York musicians are not only 
willing, but anxious, to be counted in, for the good 
reason that the festival will tend to increase the 
weight and thickness of their pocket books. Their 
experiences at the Jubilee of 1869 were of a very 
happy description, that event having put nearly 
60,000 dollars into the pockets of the musicians of 
the country. The coming affair will do much better 
than that. Aside from the orchestra of 1000, there 
will be a military band of the same number, making 
a total instrumental force of 2000. 








SONGS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





‘Fined a shilling !’’ Inthe refinedcircles of society 
music has beenlongan indispensable branch of educa- 
tion. There has been an overabundance of musical 
composition written expressly for the fastidious and 
delicate minded. For the supply of this market the 
rule has been nothing too good, nothing too learned, 
nothing of deep interest, and yet something that 
will show musical training, a philosophic sang-froid, 
acontempt for too much study, and an easy and 
nonchalant way of paying the personal tax towards 
the amusement of the evening. The lines of song- 
poetry are not ordinarily long lines, the rhymes 
must be upon open vowels ; musical cadences are, like 
poetic rhymes, merely the ends of ideas, not ideas of 
themselves, and when the cadences of the dominant 
and sub-dominant, of the third and the sixth, have 
been duly employed, according to ordinary notions, 
a song has been made which fully meets the self- 
gratification of the singer, and the taste and 
requirements of the audience. If there be any 
novelty about the drawing-room song, it was to be 
manifested in the pianoforte accompaniment. The 
melody must be confined within the octave—the 
cadences of the same eternal round—but the accom- 
paniment may be made artificial and powerful, fast 
and furious, serious and weighty. 

There is to be in music more lessons and more 
studies, more toils and sacrifices, more spending 
of time and money than ever. The Educational 
Board has got into the ladies’ schools, and 
what is more, made sure and certain its inroad 
into the educational institutions of our colleges 
and cathedral foundations. There is no longer any 
choice for teaching or learning music. The simple 
question is, ‘‘Do you teach music in this school?” 
If not, “fined a shilling,’ and the seminary stands 
marked out for uneducated people! The Educa- 
tional Board has appointed its Musical Inspector who 
is just about to enter upon his travels and test the 
efficacy and zeal of music masters all over the 
country. This state of things has had its effect. 
The writers of songs and ballads are cudgelling 
their brains to do what is right and proper, each one 
seeking some new and higher inspiration. 

The composer is turning over the pages of the 
last new book on the Theory of Music with the wild 
hope of discovering a new chain of cadences. They 
have already reached a new era in song compo- 
sition. The old themes of love and wine, British 
waves, and the flag of a thousand years; and all 
those subjects which were supposed to unite poetry 
and music for the evening’s entertainment are 
rapidly receding from sight and ear. Thesong, which 
meant nothing more than ‘the easy, the flowing 
and the natural,’ has vanished, and the lyric now 
cropping up is some indirect and obscure description 
of the problem of human life, pretendingly pathetic, 
violently energetic. Both poet and composer indulge 
in the practice of letting off a vast amount of ill- 
temper without the slightest regard to point or 
concentration. 

If singing is to be the new duty and necessity for 
the youth of this generation we can well understand 
that the ordinary mechanical routine of art will soon 
be worn out. It will not take long to tgach the 
mechanism of the ballad commonly sent out for the 
suffrage of the public, and those who look ahead have 





been harassing themselves and their friends with 
the mixing up of out-of-the-way forms with the 
professed view of supplying ‘‘ the new thing, for the 
new want.” : 

In days past great composers were content with 
simple subjects; and Haydn’s Canzonet ‘‘ My mother 
bids me bind my hair” is put a version of the 
lament of the Greek girl some three thousand 
years ago: 

“TI cannot, sweet my mother, 
Throw shuttle any more; 
My heart is full of longing, 
My spirit troubled sore: 
All for a love of yesterday 
A boy not seen before.” 
There was no hunting after novelty in measure or 
in diction, no deep study of the laws of sensation, 
no panoramic developments of spiritualism or 
sensualism. The poet had faith in his species, and 
was not ashamed of dilating, in a natural way, on that 
which bears on the higher interests of humanity. We 
will not say that he employed more felicities of ex- 
pression, or drew more minutely finished pictures 
than the poets of the present day, but however 
subtle his thoughts he was no doubter or infidel ; 
however impassioned his lyric he was not unclean, 
nor openly a disciple and propagandist of “the 
fleshiness of the fleshy.’”” Our modern song-writers 
do not however follow in the old paths; as a rule 
they abjure the demonstrations of the carnality 
rhymesters, and rather pass onward to the mysteries 
ofspiritualism. With them, however, the sensational 
side of the spiritualistic is pitched in alow key. All 
the pleasure is sad, all the inspiration melancholy 
and wretchedness. We exceedingly dislike revela- 
tions of personal emotion, however much relieved by 
the versatility of genius, if it culminates only in the 
miserable and the unintelligible. We contend that 
a man has no right to damp the pleasure of an 
evening party by a description of his doubts and 
morbid feelings ; nor is it a pardonable offence to 
put into the evening’s program a song composed in 
defiance of all recognised form, and having nothing 
about it but the deceptive fascination of some strange 
novelty in the accompaniment. Let our readers 
imagine some forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen in 
the drawing room and, whilst conversation is at its 
height, the chord is sounded on the instrument, 
giving note and preparation for the forthcoming 
song. Surely in this song there ought to be some- 
thing on the part of poet, composer, singer, and 
accompanist that will induce the society to break 
off its conversation, totally to change its thoughts 
and speech, to enter into sympathy with the quartet 
we have just named? In a very short time it is 
discovered that the poet is misanthropic, the com- 
poser bitter, while the singer and accompanist are 
contending with an opacity which cannot be pene- 
trated. Ofcourse, when this position is realised, 
society resents the invitation, and the grey-beards 
give way to louder talk, and the sparkle of the 
golden-haired girl fades into ennui. In songs of this 
class there is nothing to arouse the noble side of the 
mind, and musically speaking the only thing done is 
@ scream at some certain words of fear or despair, 
and a terrible row on the piano. There is great 
selfishness and inordinate conceit in an experiment 
of this kind. Such a song is without pure and lofty 
purpose, a mere fantastic dream in morals and art, 
an ill-opportuned interruption disturbing the interest 
and marring the roseate character of a pleasant 
evening, and we think its presentation a wanton act 
of shamelessness and savagery. The worst of it is, 
a quartet of this kind is not easily put down. The 
poet has no notion of defeat, the composer is not to 
be baffled, the vocalist relies on the famous shriek 
and wail, and the pianist is much too busy, too 
obtuse, and too hard-hearted to pity or even notice 
the suffering he inflicts. We look forward to the 
speedy extinction of this terrible nuisance, and we 
trust to the Educational Board and to the new In- 
spector for their zealous contributions to this end. 
Improved technical skill and superior performance 
) will awaken new powers and open fresh interests 
with our young amateurs, and we must not have the 
musical feeling of the country annihilated by wail- 
ing cavatinas, and despairing finales. Rather than 





this we would suggest a return to the old familiar 








ditties of ‘‘ Infancy’s bud,” ‘‘ Jessie, the flower of 
Dumblane,” “‘ The Soldier’s tear,” ‘‘ John Anderson 
my joe,” or even the naive simplicity of ‘ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes.” 








COMING DEBUT OF THE MILLENNIUM. 





“No illusive castle in the air” is the great 
scheme which has just been inaugurated at 
Baireuth—if the assurance of its founder can be 
believed. Yet that scheme is very extensive, very 
far-reaching in its endeavour, contemplating no- 
thing less than an utter revolution of theatrical 
art, and a new code of laws as the art-gospel- 
From bricks and mortar up to subtlest brain-con- 
ception everything about the theatre is to be 
modelled afresh, and all things are to bear distinct 
relation to one another. The new bricks and 
mortar are to symbolise the new thoughts which 
are at work building fresh forms of poetry and 
music. A mystic unity of spirit is to pervade all 
workers and guests and things—from the composer 
in his study scoring his work, to the playgoers 
at the box-office receiving their checks, and the 
very wings and borders and stall cushions and 
float-lamps. Or, in the round, mouth-filling, 
German sentences of the great reformer himself, 
‘*You will find expressed in the formation and 
arrangement of the stage and the space for the 
audience, a thought through the comprehension 
of which you will be at once placed ina relation 
to the expected festal play new and totally different 
from that which you have hitherto experienced on 
entering our theatres.” Andif Wagner’s idea be 
carried out this last statement will be verified. 
The “ relation” of playgoer to a play has hitherto 
been of a very superficial character. The play- 
goer comes expecting to be entertained and made 
comfortable. His first thought on entering a 
theatre is to look out fora convenient seat, to 
procure a playbill, and to scrutinise his neighbours ; 
having satisfied which instincts he prepares him- 
self for an enjoyment of what isto come. But 
Wagner's aim is not to make the musical theatre 
a mere means of gratifying the senses. It is to 
have a high moral mission, and the audience are 
to be laid hold of and morally bettered by their 
visit. In fact a man will have to go to the theatre 
at Baireuth much as he goes to church elsewhere, 
not to enjoy himself but to elevate his soul. He 
is not forbidden to enjoy himself thereat, just as 
in church heis not forbidden to take a sensuous 
pleasure in the melody of the anthem or the 
neatly turned periods of the sermon; but this 
delight is not the aim of church-going, and 
must not be of opera-going. The aim of the musi- 
cian and dramatist must be as solemn and earnest 
as that of the preacher. The “vanity of a 
degrading play” is scornfully denounced. The 
“lamentable misrepresentation” of the German 
spirit as is shown at the present time in German 
art receivesequalcontempt. Up to this the theatre 
has. been a show—a “ look-play-house,”’ a Schaus- 
pielhaus. The eye has been gratified and the mind 
tickled. All that must be changed. It is nolonger 
ashow, butatemple. The age has made opera- 
going a diversion: Wagner, would make it a 
religion. 

So much the great reformer hopes to effect, and 
yet erect “no illusive castle in the air.’’ The 
“German Geist builds from within.” ‘For 
centuries the external form of the German nature 
was a temporary one;” and all this time the 
German Geist was going on building, building, 
from within, until at last the edifice is rising. 
When it is fully raised we may expect “ the most 
entrancing illusion that art is capable of ’—“an 
ideal dream-world ”—‘‘ the truest reflex of life” 
(which by the way seems a contradiction to the 
ideal dream-world)—and so on. The soul will be 
satisfied, the mind enlarged, the senses sated, the 
moral being improved, and there shall be no more 
dramatic degradations, no more musical mis- 
carriages, no more artistic anticlimaxes of any 
kind. A theatrica] millennium, in fact, guaranteed 
by the promoters, is the prospect held out. ‘‘ No 
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illusive castle in the air!” Truly not! 
have heard this sort of thing before in other | 
spheres, and it has generally turned out the 
rhapsody of an enthusiast—respectable perhaps ; 
pitiable at most times. El Dorado has been pro- 
claimed over and over again in religion and politics 
and ethics and art. The millennium is due and 
overdue in most things, and still it delays. We 
shall be very glad to see its advent in the musical 
world—its début on the stage; and if Herr 
Righard Wagner with his “ inward-building Ger- 
man Geist,” and his “ incorporated thought,” and 
his general subjectobjectivity can hasten its 
coming, all hail to his efforts. But we fear all 
this sonorous trumpeting of the dawn of a high 
mission in art will turn out a mere respectable 
performance of opera; that “the most entrancing 
illusion that art is capable of’? means in other 
words Wagner’s music, vandyke brown, Dutch 
metal, and stuffed fauteuil cushions. That the 
play-house has any high moral purpose nowadays 
ig strongly to be contested. The schoolmaster’s 
business, the preacher’s business, has been drafted 
into other channels. We do not goto the opera 
to freshen up our love of God and humanity, and 
itis gravely doubtful if we ever shall. All the 
earnestness and edifying nature of the opera qué 
drama is immediately wiped out by the music. It 
is impossible to regard that as the ‘truest reflex 
of life” or as an example to us under similar 
conditions, which represents people as singing 
their sentiments instead of speaking them, and as 
undergoing various social vicissitudes to instru- 
mental accompaniments. Directly the opera pre- 
tends to be a great moral teacher—a forelight, an 
ensample, an instructor to us to go and do like- 
wise—all the incongruities start up and laugh its 
pretensions to the winds. What then remains in 
opera? The capacity of giving sensuous enjoy- 
ment—of an elevated kind no doubt, but purely 
senguous, and that alone. It is emphatically that 
awful thing denounced by Wagner “ a play for the 
mere purpose of pleasing; ” and this we believe it 
will ever remain despite those high sounding but 
involved German periods promissory of the 
millennium which an inward--building, outward- 
showing, externo-internal Geist is about to open 
out. 








MR. CUMMINGS’ CANTATA—‘ THE 
FAIRY RING.” 





We are induced to give a somewhat detailed notice 
of the above work, partly on account of its intrinsic 
merits ; partly from the honourable position which 
its author has long prominently occupied as an 
English vocalist of the first rank—the opinion of 
the British public being more than indorsed by 
American critics, as so lately evinced. The ‘ Fairy 
Ring ’’ appears on its face to be a spontaneous work 
—a labour of love—as contradistinguished from a 
work written to order, or to serve a purpose whether 
moral or commercial. The libretto is extremely 
pleasing, and well fitted for musical illustration. It 
is from the pen of an accomplished relative of the 
composer, Miss R. 8. Hobbs, herself the daughter of a 
singer who for feeling and tasteful rendering, and pure 
and refined style, has seldom been surpassed. The 
author announces in the Preface that ‘‘in this Cantata 
an attempt is made to illustrate a scene within the 
‘Fairy Ring,’ the action beginning when the revels are 
stopped, that ‘ goodly deeds performed by magic spell’ 
might be recounted. Percivel then tells how he had 
corrected the folly of a too impetuous maiden; and 
Florina relates how she had restored a wandering 
child to its mother’s breast ‘in a blissful dream. 
Fortunatus speaks of the happiness bestowed through 
his ‘so potent art’ upon a love-lorn swain; and 
then the revels are resumed, till break of day an- 
nounces that ‘mortals are awaking.’” To the cha- 
racters named, tenor, soprano, bass, is added that of 
Gentilla, a contralto fairy, to complete the vocal 
quartet; a chorus and orchestra being additions 
considered essential by the composer. 

A short instrumental opening, introducing some of 
the motivi of the vocal pieces, shows considerable 
knowledge of orchestral effect, and gives earnest of 
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good things to come. 
E flat : 


No. 1, a sparkling chorus, in 











'* te 
Round a- -bout the fai- ry ring. 

This is a nice piece of vocal writing, and is admira- 
bly worked up, the contrary movement of the voices, 
and the light accompaniment, being very effective- 
Ending pianissimo, a short bass recitative follows, 
succeeded by a tenor air (Percivel) opening in 3-8 
time, Andante: 







. By the fair murmuring sad - ly, 
This changes to 6-8, Allegro agitato, then after a 
few bars of recitative, to common time, ending tempo 
primo. 

A lively and melodious chorus in ©, 3-4 
time, follows, after which an invitation from the 
Bass in a few bars of recitative brings out Florina 
in a charming song openingin F minor. There are 
many little nuances in the accompaniment which 
increase the effect of the air: altogether the song is 
very taking, and promises to attain popularity both 
in the drawing-room and in public. A quartet with 
harp accompaniment, agreeably indicates a period 
of rest. 

After the lullaby comes new vigour, and at the 
invitation of Percivel, Fortunatus gives his version 
of a blacksmith’s manly love in a capital bass song, 
written on a good model, and very a 


Satire 
‘ heard the anvil clang and fall In the blackamith's forge. 
A little good advice is then administered most 
agreeably in the shape of a madrigal for six voices, 
a composition which will be welcomed by all the 
societies which cultivate this kind of music. The 
unison passage and plagal cadence give an effective 
ending to one of the best modern pieces in this style 
that we know. 
The contralto song which succeeds, ‘‘ Happy 
fays ” is really a gem: 
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heard with jey to-night, That no _ grief, &c. 
We shall be surprised if this does not attain an 
extensive and lasting popularity. 

A duet for Florina and Percivel introduced by a 
few bars of recitative for each, forms the penultimate 
number. We give the opening motivo: 

Andantino. 


Why should I wer my pi-ty on trifles, While 


ates eater aera 
wretch-ed mor-tals my sym-pa-thy claim. 
It is melodious and unaffected: and the accompani- 
ment is graceful and appropriate. This is another 
piece which will serve to gladden the home circle. 
The first four bars of the opening chorus are used 
as an orchestral introduction to the Finale, a bright 
piece of choral writing, some good counterpoint 
being tastefully embellished by the orchestral ac- 


























companiment. The following passage is very 
telling : 
F Unison. 
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This chorus though long, is anything but tedious, 
and brings the cantata to a satisfactory conclusion. 

We have indicated in the above sketch the out- 
lines of ‘‘ The Fairy Ring.” We can safely promise 
our readers much pleasure in becoming intimately 
acquainted with it. In addition to the claims we 
have noticed, we may add, that from beginning 
to end the Cantata is fresh, unpretentious, and 
English. 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XX1I. 





To rae Eprror. 

S1zr,—‘*The price of an article is what it will 
fetch in the market.” Yes, the price! But by no 
means is the true value of a thing defined by this; 
far other in truth is the case, for the things of real 
worth, of intrinsic value, are frequently considered 
worthless, or worse even, and are destroyed. We 
erect a town as a monument of man’s commercial 
morality, and then complain of the dull weather! 
Here we have, owing to the incapacity of our 
teachers, some six or seven yocalists which are 
sent about the country, and exhibited like animals 
in a cage, to sing sweetly at us while we, who might 
sing as they or better, remain a nation of mutes, 
dumb to all the beauties of our own voices, and 
paying willingly the exorbitant demands these 
songsters choose to make. Regardless then of 
public opinion I have placed before the readers all 
the physical laws governing the voice, and in doing 
this I must plead guilty of having played a subtle 
trick, for my desire has been twofold; firstly, 
to state clearly natural facts; secondly, while doing 
so, to lay a bearing for an attack upon the usual 
mode of instructing musical expression; and in 
order to this it was necessary that I should sur- 
round myself with a strong bulwark of metaphysical 
facts, and be safely entrenched within before I dared 
to show my aim ; this I think I have done : andI may 
state now that I havea far deeper meaning in my 
writing than has yet appeared. However we will here 
sum np what may be called rudimentary discoveries, 
those discoveries which it has been my deep misfor- 
tune to make, and which still puzzle me as to where 
my astonishment should be greatest, at the simplicity 
of natural truths, or the simplicity of my predecessors 
in not finding them out. There is no conceit in my 
stating these, for Ido not value my discoveries one 
jot personally ; if I know anything that is of service 
the public is now, and shall always be, welcome 
freely to such knowledge ; but so far as usefulness to 
others is concerned I do value truths commissioned 
to me and I do not intend to let any one stand 
between the knowledge God has given me and the 
public ignorance. Then I claim to have discovered 
(1) The physical law which adjusts an equilibrium in 
the voice, between an automatic pressure and a 
natural resistance; from this, the origin of the 
resident air. (2) The origin of the disadjustment 
of these entirely common and natural conditions— 
being language. This is proved (a) by observing the 
gradual induction of deadness in vocal tone, col- 
laterally with increasing age; (b) by feeling the 
height of the larynx, under the various conditions 
of a note spoken, and the same note when properly 
sung. Besides this, (c) showing that the peculiarity 
of a national clang arises from the sum of the hue 
with which speech is loaded, and (d), that the 
influence of a dialect is to create a generic local 
tone, as instanced in the members of the Bir- 
mingham Fostival Choral Society; (e) pointing the 
conclusion that errors and injuries arise from the 
Tonic Sol-fa method, which can only be effaced by 
vocalization (not La-ing). In reference to this 
normal balance, it may be stated parenthetically, 
people think if they can utter notes in tune, that 
will suffice, but singing is a far other thing than 
this, for a person who sings in tune may be un- 
consciously but helplessly impotent in his present 
state, and may have, so far as true singing is 
concerned, no more control over the organ of voice, 
than another who sings out of tune throughout. 
That is the difficulty in tuition—to persuade 
people how utterly valueless their usual make-shift 
mode is. Singers who utter sounds out of tune 
have so strong @ force of public opinion against 
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them that they must study as they should, but 
against these others, equally wild ones, there is no 
such force, because they are not offensive in their 
wildness. (3) I have discovered the use of the 
uvula. (4) The cause of the joints in the voice. (5) 
The cause of registers: (a) the lowest differing from 
the central one by hue arising from re-enforcement ; 
(b) the highest differing from both of those below by 
change in the proportion of wind and reed. (6) The 
origin of the scale. (7) The mode of deducing a 
fixed pitch. (8) I have explained away the discre- 
pancy apparent in the writings of medical men on the 
real and so-called falsetto voice. It will be noticed 
that the views enunciated cause unison instead of 
discord between the researches of medical men and 
ourselves which is much, for they in this are far more 
learned than we. I have only treated the voice in 
its artificial, disadjusted, but otherwise healthful 
state, the pathology of voice—its restoration from 
disease, belongs more to Dr. Morell Mackenzie, Dr. 
Marcet, than to myself, and is beyond the musician’s 
province: I have not dared to write of this. Inno 
single instance have I made rash assertions, but in 
accordance with my promise made at the commence- 
ment, the process of reasoning by which my con- 
clusions have been arrived at has been ‘honestly and 
openly stated, and must make each of us whose heart 
is true cry with the Psalmist: ‘‘O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made 
them all! 

Now for a few words in conclusion of this first 
part of my work. 
introduction of myself to your readers should take 
place—that I should become as a man of glass, 
transparent to my inmost soul—for many severe 
and many curious things will have to be plainly and 
dutifully stated. 

Since I commenced these papers, which have 
extended to a far greater length than at first pro- 
posed, and on which I entered entirely by accident, 
having found that my impetuous love of truth had 
somewhat pledged me to continue, I have learnt 
much ; more far than expected or desired: still I am 
grateful.* It will be seen that I have attacked, as 
best my poor words enabled me, general abuses in 
tuition; nothing that I have written on that score 
do I retract and what I have written is true. 
Leading men too, who occupy prominence in the 
profession, have been somewhat severely handled so 
far as their principles of instruction are at variance 
with the facts of the case. To those strangers who 
have written to me, I can assure them that I have 
never intended to be personal, and if statements of 
mine have appeared to apply more to one than 
another, it has been entirely accidental ; it pains me 
more to write an unkind word than ever it can others 
to receive it. Only in two instances have I name- 
lessly attacked an individual as such, and then I 
doubt if my lash was perceived, or if perceived could 
be felt. To the numerous students in difficulties 
who have addressed me, I tender my thanks, and 
trust some little benefit has been given them. The 
violent attack upon the keyboard, I mean in all its 
fulness and strength; a man must be a very ad- 
vanced musician indeed before he can properly be 
trusted with so dangerous a mechanism. Instead 
of a piano being the jirst instrument to place before 
a person it should be the last, otherwise it induces a 
reckless distraction of mind which is death to future 
art. A young lady learns the piano, say from the age 
of six tosixteen. Much of her early time she practises 
finger exercises, during which probably she is think- 
ing all the while about the weather or new bonnets, 
and such like extraneous subjects, for the deep ill of 
it is her muscular and nervous systems are educated 
by habit to a precision before her intelligence is 
made to grasp a principle. She devotes something 
like two years of her dear life, at a time too when 
she is most open to receive impressions either of good 
or of evil, solely to participate in a mechanical result. 
Nor am I overstating the case ; I find the uttermost 
difficulty to get piano-players to listen as they should 

* It is a curious and noteworthy coincidence that such 
strangers as have written to me for their own benefit have been 
open and trustfal, while such as have solely written to annoy 
have written anonymously, and have thus shown conclusively by 
owt mode that in their innermost consciousness they felt I was 








It is all the better that a clear} * 





while others who do not play make swift progress. 
So much for the child; now for the man. A pro- 
fessor of singing who is a pianist teaches the ear of a 
pupil to resist by playing musical gyrations while 
the student sustains a long note. Let us see if old 
Porpora did not know a little better how to do this? 
He put two voices to sing together thus : 
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That was the way he taught people to mind their 
own business, and a very good way too, as it seems 
to me. 

On reference to Article I. it will be noted a 
duality in study was pointed out, “ firstly, gaining a 
perfect control over the instrument to be performed 
upon, so that it may respond to the will; secondly, 
learning to use that control in jthe best possible 
manner!” The first is a condition to the second. 
And so far as we have hitherto gone, my attack has 
been upon those blind guides who teach that first 
wrongly. Universal reform must be in this before 
we can be artists; pupils must be disciplined so 
thoroughly that a false note shall be impossible to 
them. Then, in Ruskin’s words, “‘ get your voice 
disciplined and clear, and think only of accuracy ; 
. . . the one thing you have to do is to make a 
clear voiced little instrument of yourself, which 
other people can entirely depend upon for the note 
wanted.” 

It is necessary now that we should step onward 
to the second condition}of Artzexcellence, the using 
our known and disciplined powers for—not a 
fancied, but the best end. I shall, to this purpose, 
change the title of these papers to the ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Future,” and I hope to induce by what is 
written a higher and more ethical mode of tuition 
than that generally adopted; for all true Fine Art 
has a Mission, and if so, all instructors of it have 
a duty, and this duty must be clearly understood, 
not ruled by the sensations; for the primitive 
sensations are but the untrained means by which 
far higher things are gained. Art, so far as 
teaching is concerned is not a thing of the un- 
knowable, for how can a man be expected to teach, 
how can he teach, that of which he has no absolute 
cognitions himself? 

I wish to correct one error before closing. In 
Article V. I said, “‘ Dr. Ruskin is a thorough trans- 
cendentalist,” this was an opinion formed from 
reading his earlier writings, and the exception 
instanced was from a later work. In the new re- 
issue of his work ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” he writes: 
‘What I wrote about religion, was painstaking, and 
I think, forcible, as compared with most religious 
writing ; especially in its frankness and fearlessness : 
but it was wholly mistaken ; for I had been educated 
in the doctrines of a narrow sect, and had read 
history as obliquely as sectarians necessarily must.” 
In my own words, from his earlier writings, I 
concluded he was Calvinist; from ‘Sesame and 
Lilies,” I find Iam wrong. He is not so thorough 
a transcendentalist but that he believes much may 
be done to change man in life, and that our main 
duty is to produce the best means of change we can 
devise, differing perhaps in degree, in extent, or in 
mode of appliance, but still the best we can devise for 
such nature as is presented to us to be operated upon. 
I close this series with a confession that whatever 
knowledge may be in me, whatever good I have done, 
and hope yet to do, gratuitously, the greater part is 
owing to the influence exercised upon my mind by the 
writings of England’s noblest man—John Ruskin.—I 
am, Sir, truly yours, Cuares Lunn. 

Edgbaston, May 28th, 1872. 














VOICE NOT A MEDICAL QUESTION. 





To tHE Eprtor. 

Srz,—In a foot-note at the end of my last letter 
you state ‘‘We can go no further into medical 
questions concerning voice.” God forbid, Mr. 
Editor, that ever [ should be guilty of such ignor- 





ance. Medicine and drugs have nothing to do 
with my discovery, nor has purity of voice ever 
been established by them, nor ever will be. If 
you, however, deter me from writing on my system 
because of its being important to health, then I 
shall seek a more philanthropic channel to discuss 
the important question. Voice does not come 
from the moon, and they are lunatics or worse 
who do not know its direct connection with the 
respiratory organs.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
G. F. Fuowers 








ITALY. 





Mitan, May 22nd. 

No novelty has been produced at the Politeama 
during the past week, but we are promised “ Ernani” 
in a few days. To-night a concert is announced for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the late eruption of 
Vesuvius. The whole of the artists and three mili- 
tary bands give their services, and several grand 
marches and choruses will be performed, with the 
two last acts of ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera.” 

The company Meynadier, having evacuated the 
Teatro Re on Friday last, the doors were re-opened 
to the public on Sunday evening, for the first per- 
formance of “ L’Italiana in Algeri.” The charac- 
ters were sustained by the Signore Filippi (Phillips), 
Rasori, and Daupieri; and Signori Zanardi-Landi, 
Panizza, and Galli. The theatre was crowded, and 
the result altogether was satisfactory ; but in some 
points, especially in the concerted piece of the first 
act and in the duo between Mustafa (Panizza), and 
Taddeo (Galli), the execution was anything but per- 
fect. The impression left by the barbarous per- 
formance of “ L’Italiana in Algeri” at the Politeama 
acted greatly in favour of the artists of the Re. 

Signora Filippi, in her air of the first act, as well 
as that of the second, was much applauded. She 
has a good, although not very powerful, voice, and 
considerable agility. Being young, however, she 
will no doubt gain power. 

The tenor (Zanardi-Landi) was very much ap- 
plauded, and the basso and buffo received their share 
of praise. 

The piece most applauded was the famous terzetto 
Papatacci, which was loudly re-demanded and again 
enthusiastically applauded. 

The orchestra, directed by the young maestro 
Rasori, good, as also the chorus. Messa-in-iscena 
decent, but fault has been found with the elegant 
costume of Signora Filippi as being inappropriate. 

A grand concert is to be given this week at the 
Scala, also in aid of the danneggiati by the late 
eruption. The names of the artists are not yet 
made known. 

At Parma, on Sunday evening, the last perform- 
ance of ‘“‘ Aida” was given. There was a most 
enthusiastic audience, and the whole of the artists, 
but more especially the Stoltz, were féted to satiety. 
The Princess Marguerite honoured the theatre with 
her fair presence, leaving here about mid-day, and 
Parma immediately on the close of the performance. 

With regard to “‘ Aida,” I send you the following, 
taken from the Gazzetta Musicale (property of 
Ricordi the publisher), only adding that the opinion 
of the spectre-haunted youth mentioned below, is 
the opinion of a large majority of musicians and the 
general public :— 

‘* Joseph Verdi received a few days ago the follow- 
ing letter :-— 

‘* Reggio (Emilia), 7 May, 1872, 

“ Signor Verdi, Gentilissimo, 

“The second day of the current month, I 
took myself to Parma, called there by the noise 
made by the opera ‘ Aida ;” half-an-hour before 
the rising of the curtain I was in my chair, number 
120, and my expectation was great. I admired the 
messa-in-iscena, heard with pleasure the great 
artists who interpreted the opera, and tried not to 
lose a note. At the end of the opera I demanded of 
myself if I was content, and had to reply in the 
negative, returned to Reggio, and journeying in the 
railway carriage, listened attentively to the judg- 
ments freely made of the opera. Nearly all agreed 
in saying that it was a grand work. 

“ Afterwards, the desire possessed me to hear the 
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opera a second time; and on the 4th instant I again 
went to Parma, played the devil in order to enter 
without having need of a reserved seat, but the 
crowd being immense, I was compelled to disburse 
five lire, and so heard the repetition in comfort. I 
afterwards decided in this way: it is an opera which 
never rouses one to enthusiasm or electrifies one, 
and that without that grand apparatus which is the 
exclusive property of the c—s, one could not endure 
it until the end ; and further, that when it has made 
two or three theatres, it will end by being put on the 
dusty shelves. 

‘‘Now, dear Verdi, you cannot imagine how discon- 
tented I am with having spent in my two journeys 
the sum of 82 lire, taking also into consideration the 
aggravating circumstance that I am a young man 
dependent on my family, and this money comes to 
disturb my peace in the form of a horrible spectre. 
It is to you I resolutely apply in order that you may 
remit me the above sum, and you should restore it 
to me at once. The following is the account :— 





Lire c. 

Rail to Parma a 2 -» 2 60 
Return Journey a 8 30 
Theatre ; 8 00 
Supper (vile) at the ution 2 00 
15 90 

Bis ee ee ep ee ve 15 90 
Total oe 31 80 





“From the burden of such a misfortune I think 
you will relieve me, and in this hope I salute you 
heartily. ‘ Bertani. 

** Address :—Prospero Bertani, Via S. Domenico, 
No. 5.” 

The maestro, Verdi, moved by the misfortunes of 
Signor Bertani, employed the editor, Ricordi, to 
search for the unhappy one, in a letter of which we 
here report a fragment :— 

“Imagine if, in order to relieve the figlio di 
famiglia from the horrible spectre which disturbs 
his peace, I am not disposed to pay that little 
account of which he speaks! I beg you therefore, 
by means of a banker or your correspondent, to 
reimburse on my account this Signor Prospero 
Bertani, Via San Domenico, No. 5, in the sum of 
27 lire 80c. It is not the whole sum he demands of 
me; but pay for his supper—oh no! He could well 
have supped at home. 

‘* Let it be understood that he will give a receipt 
of the sum, and also a little obligation, in which he 
promises to abstain in the future from going to hear 
my new operas. This will obviate for him the peril 
of future spectres, and for me the joke of paying 
another of his little bills.” 

The researches of the editor, Ricordi, were not 
without fruit. In spite of fears entertained to the 
contrary, the city of Veggio d’Emilia has the fortune 
to possess the Signor Prospero Bertani, who at length 
freed from the spectres which haunted him, has exe- 
cuted the following precious document :— 

‘* Veggio (Emilia), 15 Maggio, 1872. 

‘‘T, the undersigned, acknowledge the receipt 
from the maestro, G. Verdi, of the sum of 27 lire 
80 centisimi, in payment of the expense of my 
journeys to Parma for the purpose of hearing 
‘“* Aida,” the author of which finds it just that I 
should be reimbursed, not having found the opera 
to my taste. At the same time it is understood 
that I am not to hear for the future the new operas 
of the maestro Verdi, unless I assume the whole of 
the relative expense, whatever may be my judgment 
as to the merits of the same. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ BeRTAnt.” 








Hottoway’s Pints WILt Errrct A CERTAIN Curz of head- 





aches, biliousness, loss of and lowness of spirits. 
These Pills can be taken without danger from wet or cold, and 
a no interruption of business or pleasure. act 
on the bowels, strengthen the stomach, and ote a 
yh ond of the liver, whereby they blood, 
po the skin, brace the nerves, and in te the whole 


system. They effect a truly wonderful change in a debilitated 
constitution, as they create a healthy appetite, correct indiges- 
tion, remove redundant bile, rouse-a to liver, and decisively 
Perey headaches, and palpitation of the heart. 
ections for the use ot this medicine, at once both mild 

and pa ny are affixed to each box. 





DUSSELDORF RHENISH FESTIVAL, 1872. 





The Scotsman of Wednesday last contains an 
account of this gathering, and of Rubinstein’s con- 
ducting and performance. The following was the 


program :— 
Fiast Evexine’s Program. 
Cantata—“ Ich batte viel pevstpapenrseteeenlee . Bach. 











14] 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. 


BURTON. 2vols. 8vo. 


| Pheer THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 


lvol. 8vo. 



































Syughey. He & in? .... 4 = dag COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 
om N ss at Cecilia's Day,” .. “-: ‘- . Handel. Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8vo. 
e selection on the secon ay was :— ger 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4. .. Schumann. ORTIES FROM 4 GIB, in quest of 
Miriam’s Victory ae (soprano solo and chorus). Schubert. Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON 
Overture—‘‘ Obero’ cocveces Weber. 1 vol. 
“The Tower of Babel ” (sacred drama}, es Rubinstein. 
Gacomp Evenine’s Procram. | Sagar tpry IN THE CORN. By the 
Overture—‘‘ Anacreon, soccceccceee Cherubini. Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. ~ vol. 
lay tana 8 ne “ sjgenreenes ees eam _—_—— 
mcerte in 0 «esse Beethoven. WI1 
Recitative and Air from “Creation,” .*. Haydn. A= THUR LSON. A Story. In 8 
te nae le Hallen,”.. xe a - 
le from ‘* Lore ° -- Mendelssohn. . 

Overture—“Le carnival du romain, ” -» Berlioz. ENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. ALEX- 
Air from “‘ Elijah,” . $00 00 1 conga ANDER FRAZER. 2 vols. 
ao evmohoni ues, ‘Pianoforte solo. oo AVED BY A WOMAN. B th 

r from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘ ° y e 
eat G orus from Cantata . ney i ond 4% Author of “No Appeal, ” &. 3 vols. 
It is less easy to write , briefly of Rubinstein’s ex-|T OVE AND TREASON. By W. FREE- 


traordinary pianoforte playing—the feature of the 
evening’s concert. It was hardly thought by musi- 
cians that this great virtuoso would give a sufficiently 
classical reading of Beethoven’s most poetical con- 
certo, which, as that in E flat, No. 5, is called ‘the 
Emperor,” may fairly be entitled the ‘‘ Empress’ 
concerto. But the exquisite conception of the great 
Russian pianist shone forth conspicuously in one 
of the most masterly performances, especially of the 
slow movement, ever heard. Showers of flowers, 
thrown by the young ladies of the chorus, wreaths, a 
flourish of drums and trumpets, and every con- 
ceivable demonstration of homage to the artist, and 
to. the marvellous executant, followed. But the 
rendering solo of Schumann’s rarely-heard and most 
difficult ‘‘ Etudes symphoniques, en forme de varia- 
tions,” was to musicians even a greater treat. Under 
Rubinstein’s wonderful hands, the pianoforte (a 
superb one by Beckstein of Berlin) became, as 
under the grasp of his master Liszt, an orchestra. 
Everything possible was done with the instrument, 
and at the last note of the fiery finale in D flat, 
another ovation followed, and to the delight of the 
audience Rubinstein returned to the pianoforte, and 
played, firstly, Liszt’s unrivalled arrangement of 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Erlkénig,” and secondly, his own 
wonderful transcription of the Turkish March in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ruins of Athens.” It must be added 
that everything was not only played but conducted 
by this extraordinary genius without music. 








Tue Direttanrte Asroap.—After a pause the 
instruments were relifted to their place. The music- 
leaves were turned over on their stands. Another 
pause and then a clash of melodious discords. 
What a wonderful thing is music, and such music! 
How it sends the blood thrilling through one’s veins, 
and how it changes phlegmatic people into enthu- 
siasts! It is provoking when some enthusiast or 
would-be enthusiast overdoes his part, and makes 
himself an object of ridicule. Need I say he is never 
a German, but, alas! one of our own countrymen ? 
He stands with his head down, his hands folded, his 
eyes melancholy and wild, his shoulders bent as if 
the incubus of his emotions were too much for his 
lank frame. Five minutes before the instruments 
are tuned he is all attention and his chair is turned 
in a marked manner towards the stand. He clutches 
the back, as if to a frame like his the first chord 
would be a galvanic battery. The first chord is 
struck: he hears a voice behind him. Two men are 
talking together about ten yards off. He rushes at 
them headlong. ‘‘ Hush!” says he, wearing the 
face of a rather tame Fury, and touching the nearest 
on the back, while he lifts up his warning and 
reproachful fingers deprecatingly. The man he 
touches looks slowly round over his shoulder, but by 
this time the enthusiast has re-settled himself in 
the attitude of profound attention. Did Newton 
look as profound when he wrote the Principia? 
‘“‘ Englander !”” remarks the German, with a shrug, 
and a sardonic smile, as he puts his arm into that of 
his friend.—*‘ Margaret,” in the “ ttn canameel 








Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W.» 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., &c. 


London: J. T. Harss, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 








LAND. 8 vols. 


Rovez BUT TRUE. By VERNON 
ST. CLARE. 1 vol. 














ENDER TYRANTS. By JOSEPH 
VEREY. 3 vols. 

‘theo DUDLEY. By MARY 
BRIDGMAN. 





HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 
Celibacy. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 


nie WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 8 vols 








“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


RAINGER’S THORNE. By THOS. 
G WRIGHT. 38 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story- 
8 vols, 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


her S TRYST. By the Author of 

















NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 








A Midnight Song. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton). s. d. 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J.G.C. Halley 4 0 
Curfew, The. J ..C. W. Smith 3 0 
Dreams of Home . oceeece . ..E. L. Hime 3 0 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 3 0 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 3 0 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 8 0 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..4. Whitley 3 0 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To-morrow ..... ..J.P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Mtustrated w with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . ee .-A. Lebeau 4 0 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song .. i P. Knight 3 0 
A most impressive setting ‘of Dr. 'N Teale’ 's words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 











a mispessncosomeamsacce BD 
Thoughts ! ~— ivdepeshebenenmeeadeoen ee 
pirit Love .. scabboetecnebansécomenteuseormeanes & © 
Twilight ....cccccces — 
Three Lilies ieee ness pemeemunmeaeniesteasense Oe o 
Friends ............+.-Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J. B. Caawgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) . sococcce 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contrato) « cooe 4 O 
My old love, “‘ Remembrance ” 40 


London; J. B. Cnanan & Co., " Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 








The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) . eae ow 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, Ws 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


POLI O IEIOOOOwww—"" 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
5 1n Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 123. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(tARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 










0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
PRRs Se ee eT Cae ce 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 


nut, or Mahogany 0 
—Two Stops, with K 
as No.1... 0 
-3.—Four Stops and 
in polished 
nut, or MgHoga 0 
4,—Six Stops and k 
nelled Case i in 
Walnut, pr M@i®@zany 6 6 £ 
4a.—With Sub Bass (iff place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, a§d Vox Humana 
(in plage of T#§molo)........ 35 O 0 
5.—Eight Staps, twa Knee Swells, 
Elegayt Verg§ered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 3 0 0 
5a.—With Vok Humana (in place of 
Trenfolo) debedcocceds 88 0 0 
6.—Nine Stdps, two Knee Swells, very 


handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut {with Octave Coupler, £5 

extrp) 

'7.--Ten Staps, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

SRG ichanscsarersarreres 

8.—The Bove with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) 

9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, vay hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut 

9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell 

9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ‘ 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 

9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell 

9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 

10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, - 

Back Blower 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases. 


40 0 0 


50 0 0 


60 0 0O 


35 Guineas 


eeeereeeee 


eigcteieiiat wo i 
45 oy 
42 55 
6. xy 
55 ” 
68 s,, 


eee ewww eneeee 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 





| And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S ae 5 HARMONIUM, 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S ones HARMONIUM. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 93. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUDUT, £14 14s, 








Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And ba 4 Regulator. 
5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16é6s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And bag Regulator. 
o. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With _o Action. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
‘WAL UT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. ) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
; With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Clairon. 


Forté. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND OO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W) 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VvizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, - Pianofortes . - by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth _s,, Pianofortes . - by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ‘ Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth Harmoniums. -. by CRAMER. 
Seventh , American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CotLarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramezrs have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorcate Street, City. | 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Waist Srrzzet, & Western Roap, BricHton. 








BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pranofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tHE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED; 
InstRUCTION GRATIS. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be hae 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sind 
Manufacturers, GgrELiIn & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 
oo Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 
Ww.c. 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., +s 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 9 
These wines are warranted genvine. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 


(4) EASY; 
ALBRECHT (H.) 

Waverley oo ccrccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecss (B) 
BAUR JACQUES. 

Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise ......seseeeeeeees 000 ee(B) 

Peiave Ge Viking, Bok dole Mer oc cccccccvccecccccsecess (B) 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 

Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) ...e.sseccsecevecceceeesss(C) 
BERTRAM G 

WER MOO (RTI ceccvecccecvevectsssvcsseadeceose 


Celebrated Tutor 
CUSINS (W. G.) 


sesececccvevcvevceeeludited by J. Rummel 


Triumphal March ‘Gideon ” .....ceeceeeesceseeseeeess(B) 

Ditto OU RIOD 0 460c00dnsientasenauaavas 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 

Trois Mazurkas ......... WITTTITT TIT 
DE VOS (P.) 


Loin de Toi .... 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 


coce (MOrceat) ..ccccccccsccece 


coeeceee(B) 


Priére des Anges ........ Pe ee etecceccceceeececetD 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 
SOUL DALE dvsdenk ani maadamabbaeas beat ne by J. Rummel (x) 
My lodging is on the cold ground . . * (zB) 
O dear what can the matter be!...... se ‘ia (B) 
NE fo cns vienies ees GR os we (B) 
.. (yas * pa (B) 
| RE RE Oe (B) 


The Standard character ‘of these Rondos is well-known. M. 

Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 

Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 
FERRARIS (G.) 


ID psi tinniussvnntsaueenaeuune eyde co ecdnenanee (c) 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses)........+- (B) 
Impromptu ........ ( 5 *” | rere (B) 
Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, ” Povcnecsoee (B) 
OE x6. verasanmennoween Pdseoeeninneeeenemecwmnel (B 
Grande Valse Brillante ASO PERECORKSE SSO ROR eEMERECeOCEeE i 
Danse Villageoise ........ cckhidedhseeenaaanee secceseckhy 


The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 


GADSBY (H.) 
Adela, Mazurka ........... tNACeddesineneeeens oc ccecee(B) 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure .........seesee. Coccccccce (B) 
GITS (A.) 
"Bae eer re rere ee wakes ce vewetiesaneeeae Op. 5 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay ........ (Momart) ...ccccoccceevess covccee(B 
Fairest Maiden ...... CBRGRE)  cccccccvccccceccsesevees (B 
Il mio Tesoro........ (Mozart) ..... Corcccvcccccccce ooo o(B 
Deh per Questo ..... . (Mozart) ntithndiekiceease ere (B 
Frohliche Klange .... (Weber) ...... Coccscescceccooces (B) 
Si losento .......... errr rey re occeceee(B) 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante ...... cone ceccvcece coccccceee(B) 
KUHE (W. 


) 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ........seseeeeeseeees 
LAHMEYER (EK.) 


Romance sans Paroles ......+sseseee coeccewcceccescoe(e 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop .......... occcccaccccccces -+(c) 


‘* The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 

and effective”*—(Vide Review.) 
Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis XIV ........(B) 
Il Sospiro. 
The easy melodic flow of the opening movement will recommend 

this to all. 

Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet .......... 
LEVEY (W. C. 
ree @cccccceccee(B) 

Very characteristic and quaint. 
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(c) DIFFICULT. 
LODER (K.) 


SEENON FONOME cccccccccccoccccccccceeeccceseseccessstMn 
RI sn wherein sageneine ated eosence 0) 
Songe d’une nuit d’été pian es eee éa heanee 
Cheeur dela Féte ...... Daud inde GAO RnRCeeene ne eees (B) 
Four charming morceaux after the "ts Lieder ohne ‘Worte” 
character. 
MUDIE (T. M.) 
Nocturne ........ eo cc cece ccs cece esccccccceccesccoces 
Triumphal March .......... cece rencesoeee eevcccccccccce 
ee Bae, Si GTA . 0s can cncnccecogecccocecscenn 
PRAEGER (F.) 
NE EOD ain cnacacant sesncecsscscceseccnstil 
BA err ree toee'se cece (B) 
REISSIGER (F. A.) 
Fairies’, The, Valse A a a ee 
RENDANO (A.) 
Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique...... peie‘esene ate 
BO. Sekaws SeeS Rb esedewoosevesTeesoceeceene rerrery 
DG 6 scaccannenas imkdn tee teeenes Caveccecsccees (B) 
Cee ON PaO. 50 iicscreeesesetedeecese sven ieee 
PUNY DON eco cdtacinnvipiwupabaetesscaccnas (B 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 


RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ........(¢) 
Weber's Concertstiick.......cccccccecccccccce wedaeenees (c) 


The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 


Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ............(B) 

Un Ballo in Maschera eee “7 . Opera, No.1) ...cccceee 

Pk eee = on Morac ntnnesee 

La Traviata ....... Saeeatewwe ane pacpatnw ap Wsiesvedaseons 

De a wucnineces cece ~~ rw a eee panne 

La Donna del Lago ........ er os ea pee ee 

Il Matrimonio Segreto ......ditto...... jot Mab enncetee ae 
SCHUMANN. (R.) 

Novellette in F. No.1. Op. 25....... Kone mae veececcece(O) 
SIMPSON (J. F.) 

Danse Brillante ..... cee vcccccccccsscevscesecevevecese(B) 
SMITH (C. W.) 

Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to ~ = 

Of Somers) ...cccccccccccccccccccscccsveccccccces (B) 
Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ane one Oe 


SURENNE (J, T.) 

The ‘“Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :-— 

No. 1. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 

2. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 

. * Lieder ohne Worte.”’ 
. ** Lieder ohne Worte.”’ 
. Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. * Lieder ohne Worte.” 


TOLSTOY (A.) 
Trois Pensées Musicales..... ies tae iwi 


TRAVERS (ERNEST).! 


Book 2, No. 1 
POG AD ce cecscceces 
Book 4, No. 1 
Book 4, No. 2 
8 ere 
Book 5, No. 6 


oS Ot wo 


Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 
VALIQUET (H.) 

Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..........(B) 
WATSON (MICHAEL) — 

Qui va la? Grand Galop de Concert ......++seeeeeeeeeee(C) 
WEHLI (J. M.) 

. Rippling Waves. Caprice........e+seeees os ccccccececes(O) 
“A really admirable Study in Arpeggio "playing. The melody 


is divided between the hands in alternate notes; and this 
again constitutes a useful feature.” —(Vide Review.) 
Eine kleine Geschichte. Sketch.......... oneestegnecnes ‘ 
Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). Sketch .......... coccbeceee 
The last two pieces are short and effective. 





London: J. B. CRAMER and CO, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
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LAMBORN COCK and CO. 62 and 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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